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Literacy and Literature 


By MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 


Lessons Which the Humanities May Learn from Their 
Wartime Humiliation 


HE period of academic Sturm 

und Drang which we have 

endured for the past few years 

has produced some of our best critical 

thinking on the aims and purposes of 

education in America. So far as 

literary study is concerned, I see 
three phases in a cycle. 

First, excommunication. With the 
advent of war, the technicians and 
the mechanics took over. It was 
something of a shock to some of us 
when our government ordered defer- 
ments for students in technical sub- 
jects and drafted students in the hu- 
manities. Let us not here attempt to 
re-argue the question of training for 
war versus education for peace. The 
fact is that our government, represent- 
ing public opinion in America, con- 
sidered humane study nonessential. 
This is undoubtedly one of the best 
things that could have happened to 
the humanities in American education. 
It brought about the second phase, 


exile in the wilderness, which was 
just what we needed. 

We had been coasting too long. 
We seemed unable to face the facts 
of academic life. We _ rationalized 
the three-decade trend away from 
literary study by assuring ourselves 
that students today were inferior to 
students in our day, and assuaged our 
pride by making delightful, ironic 
comments on the linguistic deficiencies 
of our colleagues. Then the debacle. 
Some of us will not survive the period 
of exile, will never come out of the 
wilderness. Those of us who do, 
will return refreshed and invigorated. 
Those who have served in the armed 
forces, the factories, the government 
agencies will return to the campus 
with a new sense of the value of 
humane study in relation to human 
needs. Those who have suffered 
in silence have had an_ unpar- 
alleled opportunity for searching re- 
evaluation and creative planning. 
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We should now be ready for the 
third phase, the return. 

As the humanities are restored to 
the curriculum, we face the challenge, 
not of restoring the humanities to 
their pre-war confused condition and 
inferior status, but of creating in the 
humanities a field of study that will 
attract a fair share of the best 
students because we offer training in 
skills and subject-matter which they 
want and need. That should not be 
too difficult. Scientists are losing 
faith in scientism; technicians are 
realizing the limitations of their tech- 
niques; mechanics are frightened at 
the prospect of a barren world of 
regimented mechanisms. Our oppor- 
tunity is perhaps greater than ever 
before. How shall we meet it? I 
believe that the seeds of future 
developments in the humanities have 
already been sown, and that a 
thoughtful consideration of pre-war 
minority movements will indicate 
trends which reveal the hopeful future 
of literary study in America. 


UR first attempted solution to 
the problem of literacy on the 
college level was to pretend that 
the problem did not exist. That 
attempted solution is now generally 
admitted to have failed. Next, ad- 
mitting the problem, we wiped our 
hands fastidiously on the linen towel 
of academic snobbery and blamed 
the whole mess on the high schools. 
Meanwhile, we went about the busi- 
ness of trying to teach freshman 
English just about as it was taught to 
us twenty or thirty years before. 
Regardless of who was most to 
blame, we knew that many of our 
entering Freshmen were at best semi- 
literate. They could not read and 
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write, partly because they came from 
semi-literate homes where the sports 
page and the exploits of Little Orphan 
Annie represented the cultural level 
of the family. Then they had been 
through primary- and _ secondary- 
school systems where for two or 
three decades decreasing emphasis 
had been placed upon the often 
sneered at “‘cultural’”’ subjects while 
ever greater efforts had been directed 
toward training students to bake 
potatoes and judge hogs. For some 
years past, our educational system 
(and I include the colleges and uni- 
versities) had apparently regarded 
age and writing as nonessentials 

r “frills” in relation to the more 
peso accomplishments of drum 
majorettes and drop-kickers. That 
era, we hope, is past. 

We knew, too, that many of our 
students could read and write little 
(if any) better after two semesters 
of freshman English. It was diffi- 
cult for us to admit, although numer- 
ous educational studies showed, that 
improvement in reading and writing 
ability had little or no relation to 
what was being taught in freshman 
English. Conscientiously, and a bit 
grimly, we continued to drill our 
Freshmen in empty grammatical 
nomenclatures and vague rhetorical 
abstractions. But we neglected to 
teach them to read and write. 

Training in grammatical nomen- 
clatures and rhetorical abstractions 
has slight relation to the function of 
the English department or to the 
broader functions of the college or 
university as a whole. It is not 
particularly important that educated 
persons be able to define predicate 
nominatives.or to distinguish between 
descriptive exposition and expository 
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description—if, indeed, such a dis- 
tinction can be made. Our funda- 
mental problem is not linguistic 
analysis or stylistic adornment. It 
is the ability to read with com- 
prehension and write with clarity 
which is fundamental to educational 
progress. Reading and writing both 
demand clear thinking. When we 
train students to read and write 
with accuracy and clarity, we shall 
be laying a foundation of accurate 
and clear thinking which will prepare 
them not only for the study of 
literature but for all courses and 
all activities in which reading and 
writing and thinking may be used. 

But the English department should 
be more than a service department, 
even though that service be indis- 
pensable to the institution. Every 
good English department is the great 
civilizing department of its school. 
We recognize that the decline of the 
humanities in modern education is in 
part the result of our neglect to teach 
students to read. 

This neglect extended beyond the 
freshman level. Students who could 
not read when they came to college, 
too often were unable to read after a 
year of drill in grammar and rhetoric. 
Still semi-literate, they were required 
to take a course which surveyed the 
literature of England. Well-meaning 
teachers carried into the sophomore 
survey the historical and scientific 
methods which they had learned as 
candidates for the Ph.D. The his- 
torical approach to literature sup- 
planted all other approaches. Worse 
than that, the historical approach 
began to supplant the literature. 
Then, almost imperceptibly, we were 
not teaching literature from the his- 
torical approach; we were teaching 
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the historical approach. We never 
got to the literature. The ground 
was all background. 

We shall probably be more suc- 
cessful in our attempt to civilize and 
educate our students when we discard 
a good part of the apparatus of 
historicity and scientism and teach 
literature as a living art. Perhaps 
we should encourage less memorizing 
of the facts about historical back- 
grounds and more independent and 
critical thinking about literary values. 
Advanced courses in the English 
department, as in other literatures, 
should demand the prerequisites of 
reading ability, critical thinking, and 
some rudiments of taste or aesthetic 
perception, rather than knowledge 
of the facts of literary history in 
England. On the sophomore level, 
as on the freshman, courses which 
develop these abilities are of far 
greater value not only to the English 
department but to the broader aspects 
of humane education than courses 
which require the memorizing of even 
large lists of names, dates, and titles, 
or the reproduction of even good 
critical opinions at second hand. 


OR some time there has been a 
movement away from the nar- 
rowly restricted teaching of literary 
history toward the broader view of 
literature as an interpretation of 
life, as a medium for analysis of char- 
acter, critical examination of society, 
determination of immediate and ulti- 
mate values. We are seeking to find 
in literature, and through literature 
to interpret to our students, the 
wisdom of the past, the problems of 
the present, the hope for the future. 
Teachers of literature generally 
are becoming increasingly aware of 
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the place of literature in relation to 
the rest of the curriculum. Thinking 
in this direction is moving away from 
the “‘scientific” study of literature 
toward the critical evaluation of liter- 
ature as one of the arts. Pedestrian 
research in the field of literary scholar- 
ship, dominant especially in the field 
of American scholarship during the 
past few decades, was based upon anal- 
ogy with scientific research, receiving 
its greatest impetus through the 
Johns Hopkins importation of the 
Germanic methods of research. This 
system of compilation of factual 
minutiae, valuable as it may be in 
the sciences, and much as it has 
contributed to our factual knowledge 
about literature, has been detrimental 
in many ways in the field of the arts. 
It has manifested itself particularly 
in the cult of Ph.D.ism, in narrow 
specialization, in fact-grubbing. This 
has often led to the placing of too 
great emphasis upon knowledge of 
facts about literature, and too little 
emphasis upon critical evaluation and 
creative expression. It is being gen- 
erally felt that training in the field of 
the arts should complement, not 
copy, training in the field of the 
sciences. We are realizing that only 
a tiny fraction of the great number 
of students we teach will become 
research scholars in the field of 
literary history; we are modifying our 
objectives and our methods to meet 
more adequately the needs of all our 
students. 

As part of this same movement, we 
are turning toward greater interest in 
the creative aspect of literature. This, 
itself, is merely a part of a universal 
movement toward creative expres- 
sion in all the arts, a movement 
arising from the general awareness of 
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the inadequacy of our educational 
methods in relation to the fullest 
needs of our students. We are seek- 
ing to supplement scientific knowledge 
and technical skill with the develop- 
ment of full and balanced personality, 
manifest through sensitive emotional 
response, keen sense of critical dis- 
crimination, lively and creative imagi- 
nation. We are seeking the fullest 
possible development of the individual 
in terms of maturity, responsibility, 
integrity. We are seeking to discover 
and foster creative talent, to provide 
a medium for the expression and 
satisfaction of the creative aspirations 
of the human spirit. 


HERE has been in recent years 

a strong and increasing move- 
ment away from the traditional 
“ Beowulf to Hardy” limitation upon 
the chronological range of literary 
subject-matter. More and _ more, 
literary study has tended toward the 
modern, the contemporary. Even 
the traditionalists now admit the 
literary merit of modern classics; 
and the modernists maintain that our 
best writers today have estab- 
lished indisputable stature among the 
greatest literary artists of all time. 
Of course, it is easier to teach the 
traditional material—and safer. Some 
of our contemporary writers are among 
the most penetrating critics of modern 
society. Nevertheless, there seems 
to be scant room for doubt that 
college English departments will offer 
more courses in modern literature. 
Certainly there is no room to doubt 
that these courses, when offered, will 
rank high among the coileges’ most 
popular offerings in terms of students’ 
interest. 

[Continued on page 168) 
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The State University 


By ARTHUR J. KLEIN! 


The Developmental Arm of Society 


HE state university is one 

agency within the American 

public-school system, a sys- 
tem that was developed, in all its 
parts, as the expression of our national 
concern for the economic competence 
of our people and for the processes and 
values involved in our living together 
as a democratic nation. Nowhere else 
in the world has there been a more 
magnificent vision of the material and 
spiritual resources inherent in the 
people or a more practical method 
devised for developing and bringing 
these resources into flower among all 
the people. The vision and the means 
are justified by the result. 

As we recall the catalogues of Ohio 
State University, as we look over the 
program of this convocation, and as 
we note the distinctive colors of those 
little tassels that adorn the mortar 
boards on your heads, we see doctors, 
dentists, veterinarians, and_ teach- 
ers, musicians, artists, and psychol- 
ogists, druggists, nurses, agriculturists 
(among them some farmers), ac- 
countants, retailers, lawyers, phys- 
icists, chemists, historians, and so 
on, in great variety. When we look at 
the organization of the University 
itself, we see a great number of col- 
leges and departments, each keenly 
devoted to the production of one or 
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more kinds of highly trained workers 
necessary to the life of the world. 

No one can be conscious of these 
facts and believe that the state uni- 
versity is cloistered, remote, with- 
drawn—an otherworldly institution 
indifferent to or contemptuous of the 
practical everyday needs of men. 
Rather, it is clearly the source and 
creator of the human and intellectual 
materials and skills that society uses 
in the most significant and vital 
aspects of its structure and activities. 
To this extent, at any rate, the state 
university is true to the public policy 
that established it as one of the 
agents of national preservation and 
development. 

The great variety of educational 
services to which the state university 
is dedicated is not confined to a rela- 
tively narrow range of conventional 
and well-established professional and 
academic fields as is the case with 
many other splendid institutions. 
Other higher institutions may very 
properly limit their activities to one 
or two or a few of the deep-seated and 
significant educational interests of the 
academic world; they may serve their 
most useful central purpose by in- 
tensive cultivation of some of the 
fields of man’s intellectual heritage. 
The state university cannot think of 
itself as the preserver of a heritage; it 
must think of itself chiefly as the 
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creator of a new heritage, or, in the 
words of David Kinley, as the devel- 
opmental arm of society. The state 
university cannot define itself in 
terms of a few select interests; its 
ambition must be the whole range of 
man’s activities that may be served 
by intellectual development and appli- 
cation. If the state university is to 
serve the purposes for which it is 
maintained by the public, it must 
constantly be exploring the contem- 
porary social scene to discover new 
areas and activities that demand 
intellectual organization and creative 
treatment. It must cherish its right 
and obligation to undertake work in 
fields that are not academically and 
traditionally acceptable to other higher 
institutions. 

The history of the state university 
is full of examples of such pioneering 
service to education and society. 
Need I mention the introduction into 
higher education’s family circle of 
agriculture, engineering, commerce, 
veterinary medicine, education, home 
economics, or, more recently, social 
administration, nursing, and occupa- 
‘tional therapy? Few realize, however, 
‘that science itself did not become a 
respected child of university pro- 
grams until after 1875 when the land- 
grant universities were experiencing 
their most vigorous development. 
They were in the forefront of the 
bitter fight to break down the classical 
and ecclesiastical traditions that had 
dominated higher education. 

It is true that the state university 
has not always been the first to dis- 
cover and venture into new fields of 
social and intellectual need, but the 
state university has been character- 
ized by its hospitality in providing an 
academic home and vigorous develop- 
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ment for areas of man’s activities 
that were regarded with supercilious 
contempt by the guardians of the 
citadels of learning. 

Any state university that is not 
cradling three or four academic babies 
whose parentage is questioned by 
conventional institutions should be- 
come alarmed lest it has stopped 
going places and is becoming a mere 
educational treadmill. When this 
threatens, the public, and this means 
you, should individually and through 
voluntary and governmental organ- 
izations raise vigorous and insistent 
voices of protest, in order that your 
state university may never lose its 
concern for the new needs and desires 
of our ever changing world. The state 
university is yours; it is not the prop- 
erty of the president, the faculty, the 
board of trustees, the legislature, or 
of any association of institutions set 
up to compel conformity to old 
standards. The state university is the 
people’s and you are the people. 
Without the sarcasm that Job put 
into his words, it is true that ‘‘ you are 
the people and when you die, wisdom 
will die with you.” 

The great variety of the activities 
of the state university, the strong 
representation of the immediately 
practical in its program, the state 
university’s hospitality to fields that 
are not of accepted academic respect- 
ability—all these things bother a 
great many educational traditional- 
ists, especially those whose major 
accomplishment in life has been the 
mastery of an outmoded field of 
knowledge or the acquisition of a 
degree symbolizing the respectabilities 
of a traditional program. They see 
their stock in trade threatened by 
new educational wares. They see the 
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basis for their pre-eminence under- 
mined by esteem for the new offspring 
born in the academic family. They 
are reluctant to reconstruct the per- 
spectives of their own learning in 
relationship to other purposes. Ten 
or twelve years ago they welcomed 
with glad cries a widely read book 
which contended that there was no 
place in a university for agriculture, 
education, commerce, home econom- 
ics, nursing, pharmacy, dentistry, or 
for any other professions or near 
professions except law, medicine and 
training for college professorships. 
They were delighted with the view- 
point that the very existence of such 
interests on the same campus with 
the traditional professions of law and 
medicine and with the scholarly pur- 
suit of knowledge for the sake of its 
own perpetuation positively contam- 
inated the crystal-clear waters of 
higher education. 

The state university and society in 
general see no such corrupting influ- 
ence in the existence, side by side in 
their midst, of activities and _pro- 
grams that cover the entire range of 
intellectual and social interests from 
insect extermination to the classical 
philosophers. On the contrary, the 
state university sees tremendous val- 
ues in such proximity, since only thus 
may the interrelatedness of all knowl- 
edge be realized and full advantage be 
taken of the contributions that the 
parts may make to each other—even 
the depredations of certain insects may 
not be unrelated to the restlessness 
of the thoughts of the philosopher. 

During the difficult years that 
lie immediately ahead, we_ shall 
have to bring out into the open and 
settle the question whether we shall 
turn the state university over to the 
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affiliated direction of erudition, vested 
interests, and lack of faith in the 
common man, or whether we shall 
pledge ourselves anew to our old pub- 
lic policy of making the state univer- 
sity the developmental agent of an 
ever growing democracy. Where will 
you stand? Do you know enough to 
determine in which of these directions 
specific educational proposals and 
actions are leading? If you do 
not, some of the responsibility rests 
upon the shoulders of education for 
specialization that neglects social 
perspectives. 

The organization of the university 
with its specialized departments and 
colleges and the long list of special- 
ized persons that this organization 
produces give the impression not 
solely of a great variety of activities 
that are of value to society; the 
impression is also sometimes one of 
amazing fragmentation of knowledge 
and of the processes of living. It is 
easy, therefore, to think of you, the 
graduates of this system, as human 
cogs, cams, and levers to be operated 
in society by some master mind or by 
a society that is itself an impersonal 
and inhuman mechanism. Some of 
you may find satisfaction and con- 
tentment in the thought that you are 
just such cogs, admirably suited for 
such use. Some of you may be 
pleased that you do not need to make 
judgments about the values of your 
work and activities beyond the judg- 
ment that someone, master mind or 
social mechanism, is willing to feed, 
house, and clothe you in return for 
your services. There are many people 
like the scientist who said it was his 
business to discover and invent and 
not to bother about whether what he 
produced was used for good or evil. 
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A great many of you, less willing to 

be the quiescent tools of society, have, 
perhaps, by your almost exclusive 

association with the professors and 
students of your own special fields 
and by intensive intellectual and 
emotional application to these fields, 
tended to disqualify yourselves for 
playing informed and creative parts 
in determining the values that society 
should seek in its use of your own 
special competencies and in the use of 
the special competencies of others. 
You may lack the knowledge, the 
wider loyalties, the perspectives that 
fit you to play effective and respon- 
sible rdles in determining the nature 
of the society in which you and your 
children shall live. 

If the specialized programs pre- 
scribed by the University have had 
this effect, and if your lives after 
graduation continue to be solely pre- 
occupied by your special field of work 
with its narrow intellectual and emo- 
tional concerns, without reference to 
the wider welfare of society, the state 
university has failed to serve one 
aspect of the public policy for which 
it was created. 

There are those who maintain that 
this failure is a fact. These thoughtful 
critics believe that the fragmentation 
and the minute subdivision of the 
work of the university make it utterly 
impossible for the student to secure a 
general understanding of the world 
and to develop perspectives with 
respect to the world’s major activities 
and problems that will enable him to 
manage his own life with even a fair 
degree of intelligence and creative 
effectiveness in helping to build a 
better society. Usually this position 
is taken most earnestly by those who 
are not charged with education for an 
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occupational career, but who face the 
problem of trying to construct a 
program of general education from 
materials designed for the purpose of 
selecting and preparing students for 
lives of academic scholarship. These 
critics are likely to regard the prac- 
tical professional and occupational 
programs of the state university as 
so many added obstacles to an educa- 
tion that will give social and cultural 
perspective. But their concern is 
increasingly shared by those charged 
with the education of doctors, engin- 
eers, lawyers, teachers, and business 
administrators, and many others 
whose specific function is that of pre- 
paring workers for service outside the 
academic world. Too frequently they 
also attempt to solve the problem by 
liberally peppering their curriculums 
with the same instruments of academic 
scholarship that prove to be so inef- 
fective in providing wide perspectives 
when mixed with each other in com- 
plex patterns for the purposes of 
general education. They prove no 
more effective when mixed with the 
occupational. 


OES this mean that the student 

preparing for a career as a uni- 
versity professor or research man and 
the student with less magnificent 
vocational objectives are both con- 
demned to lives that are at the mercy 
of social forces which they understand 
neither factually nor philosophically 
and which they are incompetent to 
shape in terms of values that they 
cherish? Does this mean that the 
state university must abandon its 
varied programs of education for the 
work of the world in order to provide 
an education devoted exclusively to 
the business of enabling students to 
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see the world in proper perspective? 

The proposals of both these ques- 
tions seem to me unrealistic from the 
standpoint of the society in which we 
live and from the standpoint of the 
actual accomplishments of the state 
university. They are also psycholog- 
ically and educationally unsound. 
The first course is the counsel of 
despair. The second assumes falsely 
that there is a pattern of materials 
and processes that will produce in 
anyone to whom it is applied a 
coherent and related view of the 
world. It neglects the fact of indi- 
vidual differences, that what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
Both assume that learning to under- 
stand the society in which we live and 
learning to make a living are neces- 
sarily antagonistic and incompatible 
objectives. 

Actually, of course, making a living 
is for most of us the means of contact 
and relationship with the wider world 
and society. Almost inevitably, in- 
terest in learning how to earn a 
livelihood provides the gateway to 
wider perspectives, whether the live- 
lihood is that of a research scientist 
or a retail salesman. This does not 
mean that education for a scholarly 
career in language or education as an 
expert grower of chickens always 
opens up visions of a larger world. 
Sometimes it results in digging a 
small hole deeper until only its walls 
are visible. The state university is 
founded upon the conviction that 
this need not be true, upon the deter- 
mination that in these institutions it 
shall not be true, and upon the faith 
that the public will, in the long run, 
not permit the social purposes of the 
state university to be betrayed. In 
its service of the practical needs of 
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the individual and of society, the state 
university is obligated to relate every 
field of its activity to the wider world 
in which these fields function. 


ND so I come to my final point, a 
very practical one of dollars 
and cents. It may be recognized that 
the variety and scope of the activities 
of the state university and the his- 
torical concept of its functions con- 
stitute a fine dream. But seeing a 
vision is quite different from building 
the vision into the actualities of brick 
and stone and human beings. These 
things cost money, lots of money, and 
the question must be raised whether 
we can get the cash. 

I hesitate to close this discussion by 
quoting statistics, especially statistics 
that make the money we jingle in our 
individual pockets sound like bird 
seed. But perhaps the war has made 
hundreds of millions and billions of 
dollars less shocking to you if not 
actually less incomprehensible. 

State universities require money 
for grounds, buildings, and equip- 
ment, and personal services and ma- 
terial things that are needed to 
operate the enterprise. If our vision 
of the state university is to continue 
to grow toward reality, we shall have 
to spend much more money upon 
these institutions than we are now 
spending. I do not know actually 
how much more will be needed to 
improve the services already offered 
and to provide new services that are 
now, or will be, needed. But, for fun, 
let us suggest an increase so large 
that it will send a chill of horror down 
the spines of taxpayers’ leagues, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other profes- 
sional savers of tax money, an increase 
so large that presidents and boards of 
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trustees are likely to be shocked into 
insensibility. Let’s propose to double 
both the amount now invested in 
capital improvements and the amount 
now spent annually for current opera- 
tion. I do not know how much either 
of these things amounts to for the 
state universities alone, but the fig- 
ures for the whole family of public 
higher institutions are available and 
we may use them for our purposes. 

During a period of approximately 
one hundred years, the value of the 
lands, building, and permanent im- 
provements of public higher institu- 
tions has grown until it now amounts 
roughly to the magnificent sum of 
one and a quarter billion dollars. In 
one hundred years we have accumu- 
lated a capital investment in public 
higher education that amounts to 
only slightly over one-third of what 
we spend annually on furniture— 
chairs to sit on and beds to lie upon! 
Such comparisons could be multiplied 
many times, but we need not over- 
emphasize the point. Statistically 
and theoretically, failure to wear out 
our furniture during one four-month 
period would save an amount equal to 
the value of the entire one hundred 
years’ accumulation of our public 
higher educational plant! Actually, 
of course, this is not practical, but the 
point is still good. 

For current day-by-day operation 
of the state public higher institutions, 
we spend in state and federal taxes 
annually about two hundred millions 
of dollars. This is almost exactly 
one-tenth of the amount we spend 
annually for tobacco in the form of 
snuff, smoking tobacco, and chewing 
tobacco. Some day some earnest soul 
will popularize the slogan, “Spit less 
and hire a professor.”’ And there are 
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fascinating slogan possibilities in the 
fact that state and federal taxes for 
public higher education amount to 
only one-fifteenth of the amount we 
spend each year for alcoholic bey- 
erages. “‘Save a spree for science.” 
I’ll spare you the comparisons for 
chewing gum, the movies, and horse 
races. 

Comparisons of these kinds suggest 
individual saving for the purpose of 
contributing by private and group 
giving to the housing and operation 
of the state university. It is curious 
that we have not generally reached a 
level of civic consciousness and pride 
which leads us more commonly to 
honor ourselves by direct gifts to 
public higher education. It is desir- 
able that we become more keenly 
aware of such opportunities. But it 
is not desirable or possible that such 
gifts take the place of support of the 
state university by the direct taxation 
of all the people. This would be too 
cheap a price for them to barter for 
their control. 

At present, fifteen dollars out of 
each $500 collected by state taxation 
in the United States is devoted to 
public higher education. In other 
words, three per cent of state taxes 
are used for this purpose. Six per 
cent would not be beyond the bounds 
of reasonableness, but the continued 
contributions of the state university 
to our economic life may easily make 
it possible to double the dollars 
without doubling the percentage of 
tax money thus spent. 

Doubling expenditures for public 
higher education would demand no 
appalling sacrifice of our necessities 
or even of our comforts. The loss of 
material and cultural and spiritual 

[Continued on page 168] 
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The Illiberal Arts 


By ARGUS TRESIDDER 


A Summary of Many Opinions 


AM not so sure now as I was ten 

years ago that I am an educated 

man, in spite of my degrees in 
liberal arts and my years of experience 
in the English departments of six 
colleges and universities. It is still 
easy to bring up the old argument 
that a liberal education teaches 
one how to use his leisure hours. 
Other phrases still sound convincing: 
“Liberal education is education for 
personal development and social re- 
sponsibility,’! one writer says. “‘The 
essence of liberal education is the 
development of mental power and 
moral responsibility in each individ- 
ual,’ says another. George Santayana 
describes Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes as “‘a really liberal, I mean 
a truly free, mind.”’® Nevertheless, as 
I talk with other liberally educated 
persons and as I watch the tremendous 
changes in our civilization, I feel 
some misgivings. 

For example, I have often thought 
of the eight years I studied Latin in 
high school and college, learning 
much that I am sure has helped me 
in my knowledge of linguistics and 
certainly giving me pleasure in the 
interpretation of such writers as 


‘McConnell, T. R. “Liberal Education after the 
War,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 231 (January, 1944), p. 8s. 

*Aydelotte, Frank. Breaking the Academic Lock 
Step. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, p. 

8The Middle Span: Persons and Places, Vol. I. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944, p. 129. 
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Virgil and Horace and Catullus. Yet 
when I was in Italy several years ago 
and tried to read Latin inscriptions, 
I am ashamed to admit that without 
a dictionary I was helpless. The other 
day I tried to recall the accusative 
case of the noun corpus. At lunch I 
asked a group of liberal-arts pro- 
fessors, all of them well trained in 
Latin. Nobody was sure, but after 
some discussion one form was agreed 
upon. It was wrong. Any engineer 
or home economics or hotel-manage- 
ment student might well be con- 
temptuous of studies which leave so 
small an imprint on the mind. 

Nevertheless, a writer in a recent 
issue of School and Society, lyrically 
defending the humanities, scorns the 
combination of liberal and vocational 
courses in the same school. He advo- 
cates the creation of a great number 
of colleges devoted to the teaching of 
liberal arts only, especially stressing 
Latin. 

I asked a class of Navy V-12 Soph- 
omores and Juniors how many of 
them honestly felt that their study of 
good literature in English classes had 
had any influence on their choice of 
books. Four out of thirty-two felt 
that the courses had improved their 
taste. Most of the rest admitted 
that they did no reading except in 
magazines. One man said he had 
failed his course because he could not 
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make himself read Hamlet. “I don’t 
see what good reading that Shakes- 
peare does in making me an officer,” 
he lamented. Few of my friends 
who graduated from liberal-arts col- 
leges, except the teachers of English 
themselves, read anything but current 
books. Some say, “I haven’t time 
even to keep up with the stuff in my 
field.” All would probably declare 
their belief that Shakespeare and 
Milton are among the world’s great 
writers, though they have not read 
drama or poetry since they left school. 


N A recent poll of civilian students 

now in colleges, 90 per cent voted 
for a combination course in earning a 
living and how to live, and Io per cent 
for a strictly vocational course.‘ The 
question was obviously loaded, and 
the answers give misleading support 
to the defenders of the old system. 
The fact that such a question was 
asked is an indication of the uneasiness 
of liberal-arts administrators. 

The military programs in the col- 
leges have given fresh ammunition to 
the opponents of the liberal arts. 
They were, of course, developed dur- 
ing an emergency for a special purpose 
which could not take into serious 
account the cultural needs of students. 
Mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
led the list of subjects required in the 
training of officer-candidates. In the 
Navy V-12 program, liberal-arts stu- 
dents were required to take courses 
in engineering drawing, analytical 
mechanics, calculus, heat power, and 
engineering materials. At the begin- 
ning of the current term, I examined 
the proposed programs of about ten 


‘“Has the War Affected Civilian Students’ 
Educational Interests?” School and Society, LXI 
(February 10, 1945), pp. 87-87. (An unsigned note 
in the department “Events.”’) 
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irregular liberal-arts students and 
found that they had freely exercised 
the good liberal prerogative of taking 
many electives. They were not happy 
when I told them to drop their courses 
in geography, current film and the- 
ater, music, botany, and the like, and 
enroll in physics, navigation, calculus, 
and chemistry. My intention was 
not to deny the value of the courses 
they had chosen for themselves, but 
to point out that in their future 
training as officers they would have 
great need of the technical courses. 
This stress on utilitarian courses 
has forced liberal-arts educators to 
defend their departure from tradi- 
tional curriculums. They felt it nec- 
essary to reaffirm their belief in the 
need of general cultural instruction as 
the background for professional train- 
ing. One college announced that it 
“will continue to stress above all else 
the traditional liberal education which 
takes added importance during periods 
of emergency.” Then it admitted 
that “‘at the same time, the college 
has adapted its offerings to meet the 
pre-military needs of its students.’ 
In short, liberal-arts courses are 
being attacked as impractical and 
wasteful more bitterly than ever 
before. These are not new charges. 
In each generation, education must 
defend itself against innovators. To- 
day, however, the non-vocational 
study of the humanities is in a more 
desperate state than ever before. 
Sniping at it from within its own 
ranks are the creators of prolific 
specialized courses in education, so- 
ciology, political science, speech; lay- 
ing down a barrage from massed guns 


‘Miller, J. Hillis, and Brooks, Dorothy V. N. 
The Réle of Higher Education in War and After. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, p. 96. The 
college referred to is Hamilton. 
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are the professional groups, who want 
no nonsense in the training of their 
students. 


HE dispute among the leaders 
at a time when the liberal-arts 
schools are in a sense on trial does 


not make for united defense. The 
returning veteran, accustomed to 
swift, stripped instruction in the 


basic studies of warfare, perhaps 
taught under military auspices in 
streamlined courses in mathematics, 
languages, and history, will be antag- 
onized by the confusion of ideals in 
liberal-arts colleges. He wants a 
college degree because it will be 
important to him in earning a living, 
but he wants specific skills and a 
steady point of view, which he will 
find more readily in an engineering or 
commercial or medical program than 
in the liberal arts. True, the liberal- 
arts college should not have to com- 
pete with professional schools. If 
there was ever any validity in the 
doctrine that doctors and lawyers and 
businessmen and engineers, as well as 
teachers and musicians and artists, 
should be civilized by the humanities, 
it is still true. The fault lies not in 
the fundamental value of liberal arts 
but in their application by the pro- 
fessors, who still seem to believe that 
only a fool will doubt that truly 
gracious living can be achieved through 
the cultural subjects and through 
them alone. 

The feud between liberal arts and 
engineering is one of long standing. 
Men in professional courses have a 
realistic idea of what they want, and 
they are not easily satisfied with 
a romantic cultural indoctrination. 
They do not assume as an inevitable 
truth that everyone must profit from 
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the study of English, for example. 
Today, not only the engineering 
student but also the pre-law, the pre- 
medical, the pre-banking, the pre- 
citizen-in-general student asks for 
proof that a given college course is 
worth taking. Sometimes he is satis- 
fied with anything that gives him 
credit in the registrar’s office and 
makes reasonable demands on what- 
ever time he can spare from his fra- 
ternity, social, and athletic interests. 
But by and large, students are more 
serious than they used to be. They 
know that the struggle for good 
standards of living in the postwar 
world will be a savage one, and that 
the fittest to survive will be the best 
prepared. They, too, want no non- 
sense. They, too, cannot be convinced 
that the reading of Beowulf and 
Shelley or the survey of Greek and 
Roman civilization or the history of 
philosophy will really do them any 
good in the pursuit of knowledge that 
will put them in a higher income-tax 
bracket. 

There is another aspect of this prob- 
lem of the liberal arts. Most of the 
discussions of the subject that are 
appearing in increasingly greater num- 
bers in the popular magazines as well 
as in the educational journals call 
attention to the civil war among the 
advocates of humanistic studies.* This 
is the quarrel between the believers 
in the Hutchins-Barr plan to return 
to the Greek and scholastic philos- 
ophy of education through a study of 
great books, and the followers of John 
Dewey who, in Irwin Edman’s words, 
“hold that the function of the colleges 
is to train young men to an under- 


6A4n admirable account of this warfare is in 
Harry D. Gideonse’s article, “The Coming Show- 
down in the Schools,” in the February 3, 1945, 
issue of Saturday Review of Literature. 
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standing and appreciation of the 
issues and problems of life and society 
as lived in our time.’? Edman dis- 
tinguishes further between the two 
sharply opposed interpretations of the 
purpose of education by saying that 
the first is “that only by the study 
of masterpieces embodying the tradi- 
tion of thought and culture of the wes- 
tern world can our generation regain 
the clarity, discipline and competence 
of free minds”; the second states 

. that the meaning of education, its 
only meaning, comes from the analysis of 
contemporary students of contemporary 
problems, the issues posed by the vocations 
and professions of actual men and women, 
the problems of the present as these are 
set by the political, economic and inter- 
national issues of the present time. 


Mark Van Doren condemns the 
elective system, insisting that only 
through a rigidly prescribed course in 
the great books can a student get a 
satisfactory education. In his book, 
Liberal Education, he defines his 
major topic as follows: 


A liberal education is more than a clas- 
sical education, more than an education in 
English literature, more than an education 
in what is called “the humanities,” and 
more than a training in the moral virtues.® 


Yet nowhere in the remainder of the 
book does he tell what a liberal 
education really is. One of the 
opposition, Lane Cooper, of Cornell 
University, drops a block-buster: 


And now the ugly truth must out that, 
while professing to esteem the Classics, 
our popular leader has damaged them or 
let them languish, not yet beyond repair, 
but they will not soon recover at Chicago. 
The noble institution there illustrates a 

™ Which Road for Education?” New York 
Times Magazine, July 2, 1944, p. 16. 


8Liberal Education. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1943, Pp. 43- 
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bad current tendency: the flight, 
unchecked by our guides and great ones, 
not alone from Greek and Latin and 
ancient history, but from any subjects 
that are hard... ; the flight into subjects 
that are easy, or can be made so, as the 
“social sciences,” and other novelties 
that pig together with them. If any- 
body wants to study political science 
aright, let him study Greek till he can 
work with Plato’s Laws in the original. 
Will nobody rise up and say that the 
science of the ancient and chief modern 
languages is a social science ?® 


Mortimer Adler calls John Dewey 
“public enemy number one.”” Dewey 
replies with a blast at the return to 
scholastic philosophy in education: 


The reactionary movement is danger- | 


ous (or would be if it made serious 
headway) because it ignores and in effect 
denies the principle of experimental 
inquiry and first hand observation that 
is the lifeblood of the entire advance 
made in the sciences—an advance so 
marvelous that the progress in knowledge 
made in uncounted previous milleniums 
is almost nothing in comparison.” 


ND so the battle is on, each side 
sending in its best shock troops, 
while Generals Hutchins and Dewey 
look on benignly and count gains. 
The real war of the colleges, however, 
is being fought elsewhere. As _ the 
philosophers quarrel over “progres- 
sive” or “traditional”? methods, the 
scientific and vocational schools are 
taking the students. The liberal-arts 
colleges, tangled in confused plans for 
postwar changes in curriculums, do 
nothing definite now. Their teachers 
go on lecturing from old notes to 
reluctant and critical students. The 


%Experiments in Education. \thaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1943, p. 8. 

10*Challenge to Liberal Thought,” Fortune, 
XXXI (August, 1944), p. 157. 
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engineering schools quietly prepare 
for a tremendous increase in registra- 
tion and make their plans to scrap 
all liberal-arts electives that cannot 
show positive value in the training of 
busy men. 

Some of the professors are aware of 
the threat to the humanities. They 
suggest a revamping of the old cur- 
riculums so that the liberal-arts 
courses can be adjusted to the chang- 
ing needs of students. In the autumn, 
1944, issue of The American Scholar is 
a symposium on “The Function 
of the Liberal-Arts College in a 
Democratic Society.”" Both “pro- 
gressive” and “‘traditional”’ opinions 
are represented, but the general tone 
is realistic. Alexander Meiklejohn 
reasons that “in a democracy, the 
college of liberal arts is the college of 
the common man, of all men. It 
teaches both leaders and followers.” 
Another of the writers, Ernest Earnest, 
an English professor at Temple 
University, puts the case bluntly in 
an article entitled “Even A.B.’s Must 
Eat.” He defines a humanist as “a 
person who teaches some subject 
other than science or a vocation; and 
humanity: a subject that students 
must be required to take along with 
the ones they really want.” He says, 

. The liberal arts college high-hats 
the vocational phases of education, 
and it fails to sell itself to its cus- 
tomers.” His conclusion is that 
“liberal arts colleges should inte- 
grate their programs with vocational 
fields.” 

Among the other fact-facers is 
Irwin Edman, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who believes that the education 


"To this symposium, John Dewey, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Scott Buchanan, Arnold S. Nash, 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, and Ernest Earnest con- 
tributed (XIII, pp. 391-406). 
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of the future “will include the present 
as well as the past, the sciences, 
physical and social, as well as the 
great books.” Another is President 
Day, of Cornell University, who says 
that a revolution is to be expected in 
education and quotes approvingly a 
statement made by De Toqueville in 
the 1830's: 

It is evident that in democratic com- 
munities, the interest of individuals, as 
well as the security of the common- 
wealth, demands that the education of 
the great numbers be scientific, commer- 
cial and industrial, rather than literary." 


Educational associations have been 
concerned about the problem of the 
arts. A committee on liberal educa- 
tion of the Association of American 
Colleges has reported on the core 
objectives of the future. Among them 
are three very significant ones: 

a. To speak one’s own language correctly 
and effectively; to read significant docu- 
ments with comprehension; and to write 
clearly. 

e. To use intelligently and with a sense of 
workmanship some of the principal tools 
and techniques of the arts and sciences. 
f. To live with others, with imaginative 
sympathy and understanding, and to work 
with them co-operatively and justly. 


The American Council on Education 
has also stressed the importance of 
communication and the practical ap- 
plication of the arts and sciences in 
living wisely. It is particularly inter- 
esting to see how important in the 
new outlines of educational purposes 
is the place of effective communica- 
tion. For example, Dean McConnell 
of the University of Minnesota inter- 
prets the first objective: 


12 oc. cit. 
_ “American Higher Education,’ 
X (July 1, 1944), pp. 571-73. 


” Vital Speeches, 
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First of all, general education should 
enable the student to understand other 
persons’ ideas and to express his own 
ideas effectively to others. The educated 
man can read and listen, not only with 
accurate comprehension but with critical 
evaluation. He can formulate his ideas 
logically, and he can express them 
appropriately and effectively in speech 
and in writing.“ 


OME schools have detailed, in- 

telligent postwar plans worked 
out and even in operation, providing 
for integrated liberal-arts instruction 
which will mix the theoretical and the 
practical, the cultural and the func- 
tional, without loss of prestige or 
dignity. Many, however, resist the 
demand for utilitarian education as vul- 
gar, and simply bulwark their ivory 
towers so that the professors do not get 
out and the students do not get in to 
their world of pure scholarship. 

The Chancellor of the University of 
Kansas, Deane W. Malott, has put 
before his faculty some very important 
problems of liberal arts: “Why is Eng- 
lish composition the only single course 
required of every student? Is it the 
only common denominator of life? Is 
it more important than the ability to 
speak, or the ability to read?” He 
wonders if general mathematics is not 
“an integral part of the communica- 
tions which today hold men together 
almost as much as does the spoken or 
written word.” He asks if the faculty 
should not consider more general 
courses such as general biology or 
American civilization, cutting across 
existing departmental lines. He raises 
the question of the teaching of 
languages and the extended use of 


MMcConnell, T. R. ‘Education for Life in a 
Democracy,” Journal of Home Economics, XXXVII 
(February, 1945), pp. 68-69. 
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visual education. He _ particularly 
mentions the possibility that English 
teachers fail to stimulate desire for 
reading in their students.% 

These are only a few of the prob. 
lems of the liberal arts. Others that 
must be dealt with in the conflict 
between the advocates of education 
for training and advocates of educa- 
tion to fit people for life are the poor 
teaching of history, which makes it a 
dull sequence of political events, the 
overstress on social sciences, which 
become a sort of intellectual racket, 
the persistent ignoring of the contri- 
butions of science to civilization, the 
refusal of the professors to make edu- 
cation a unified whole, the selfish ten- 
dency of departments to consider their 
products alone indispensable, the hap- 
hazard adoption of honors courses, the 
conflict of required courses, the addic- 
tion to educational fads, the failure to 
achieve coherent ideals of education. 

One other basic problem has been 
suggested by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
who said, 

It is not only ... the subject matter 
of instruction which constitutes liberal 
education, it is still more the spirit in 
which this subject matter is presented 
and the lessons which are drawn from 
that interpretation.'® 

There will undoubtedly be great 
advances in the integration of the 
arts. Meanwhile, many of us will 
continue to be only half-educated, 
quoting from respectable authorities 
to persuade others—and ourselves— 
that we are enlightened, but always a 
little uneasy because more and more 
people are likely to say, ‘You sound 

, 
good, but what do you really know? 


16 Will Liberal Education Survive?” School and 
Society, LIX (June 17, 1944), pp. 417-19. 
16“Mfen or Machines,” Vital Speeches, X (October 
1, 1944), Pp. 755-56. . 
[Vol. XVII, No. 3] 
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Turn About’s Fair Play! 


By NOLAN FOWLER 


A Scheme of Students Rating Their Teachers 


HE college professor is likely 

to be keenly interested in 

knowing just how he rates in 
the opinions of his students. Trading 
upon this interest and acting upon 
the belief that the average college 
student is a rather shrewd judge of 
the strengths and weaknesses of his 
professors, Morehead State Teachers 
College has commenced a long-range 
program of student rating. It should 
be stated at the outset of this report 
that Morehead’s rating program 
originated with, and was carried 
through by, the faculty and not by 
the administration. The latter was 
favorably inclined toward our efforts, 
and at no stage of the game did 
interference from that source take 
place. In fact, we attribute whatever 
measure of success we attained to 
the fact that the faculty was in the 
driver’s seat throughout. 

Any innovation, if it is to be 
successful, must be preceded by a 
campaign of education, and our first 
step was in this direction. At More- 
head, one faculty meeting each month 
is solely under the direction of the 
faculty, operating through an organi- 
zation known as the Committee for 
the Improvement of Instruction. 
The subject of faculty rating having 
received much discussion, pro and 
con, upon the campus, the Committee 
decided to devote a faculty meeting 


to it. One month before the sched- 
uled meeting, an instructor who had 
exhibited some interest in the subject 
was asked to make a survey. 

In the preparation of his report the 
instructor relied upon three main 
sources of information: educational 
magazines and books, rating scales 
and comments thereupon which he 
received from other educational insti- 
tutions by request, and interviews 
with members of our faculty and 
those of neighboring educational insti- 
tutions who had had some experience 
with rating scales. 

The report stressed these points: 
benefits of rating scales, types of 
rating scales, contents of rating scales 
and how to make them, the question 
of who may initiate the use of rating 
scales and of who may use them 
(that is, do the rating), and the 
frequency of their use. The discus- 
sion which followed was spirited, as 
one might have expected, but, upon 
the whole, a favorable impression 
seemed to have been created. Before 
the meeting adjourned, the faculty 
voted that the Committee select or 
devise a rating scale and present it 
for consideration at its next meeting. 

Thus armed with authority, the 
Committee set about its task. The 
first decision the members had to 
make was whether to adopt one 
of the scales that they possessed or to 
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draw up a new one. After some 
deliberation, the second alternative 
was chosen, sincé none of the scales 
possessed the exact content which 
the Committee deemed necessary. 
The next decision to be made con- 
cerned the type of rating scale—not 
a hard matter to decide, for most of 
the members were convinced of the 
superiority of the multiple-choice type 
for the purpose. The next step was 
to select those items or attributes on 
which the faculty would be rated. 
These are listed in Table I. When 
the items were chosen, the work 
began in earnest, for five statements 
had to be drawn up pertaining to 
each item. These statements in 
every case ranged from the superla- 
tively good to the distressingly bad. 
They were all couched in language 
(slanguage) which the average stu- 
dent would find easy to understand. 
One example, the statements for the 
Punctuality item, is appended: 

E. Punctuality— 

1. Can’t recall his ever being late. The 
stars in the heavens are no more 
regular in making their rounds than 
he is in meeting his classes. 

2. Rarely late for class, but you can 
count upon it four or five times a 
quarter. 

3. Late for class from one-quarter to 
one-third of the time. He’s sure 
to be late at least once a week. 

4.He’s late about half the time. 
Apparently his good resolutions 
work for only one day at a time. 
An “in-and-outer” I would say. 

5. Always late for class—never fails. 
I take my time in getting to class 
for I know his besetting sin. 


When the completed rating scale 
was presented at our next faculty 
meeting, it evoked much discussion 
but, to the surprise of the Committee 
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members, very few changes. The 
Committee had made sure throughout 
that no member of the administra- 
tion, faculty, or student body would 
have access to the ratings of a single 
instructor, and that, unless he himself 
chose to divulge the results, all others 
would be in the dark concerning them. 
Before the meeting adjourned, the 
faculty voted that the rating scale be 
used at the next student convocation. 

It should be stated here that the 
Committee does not regard this scale 
as the last word in rating scales. 
Some revision of it is planned from 
time to time, but the Committee 
recognizes that this must be done 
with care in order to ensure that the 
results of future ratings will be com- 
parable with that of the original. 

The rating itself was presided over 
by disinterested parties, with the 
faculty, of course, not present. At 
the top of the rating scale appeared 
the following instructions: 


You will find below several items relat- 
ing to your instructor. Each item is 
followed by five statements or descrip- 
tions. One of the statements should 
express rather accurately your candid 
opinion of the instructor. 

Consider each quality listed below 
carefully. Then read each of the state- 
ments following it equally carefully and 
decide which one best represents your 
feeling. Check the statement you select 
in the space provided in the attached 
Teacher Rating Form. 

If some item on the scale does not 
apply to the particular course in which 
you are rating an instructor, just ignore 
the item. 

Do not write your name on this paper 
and do not give the name or number of the 
course. 

Use one Teacher Rating Form for 
each instructor. 
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TABLE I 


Tue Resutts oF Srupents’ Ratincs ARE 
SUMMARIZED HERE ON ONE OF THE 
TEACHER-RATING Forms 


I. Student-teacher relation- 


d. Poise— 


ships— 1. 443 (6) 
a. Interest in the whole life 2. 169 ey) 
of students— . . 4 
1. 366 (8) ’ 
“4 = ta? e. Punctuality— 
1 61 (2) 1. 462 (10) 
. “ x 2. 167 (16) 
iP 3. 22 (3) 
b. Sincerity— 4. 12 (1) 
I. 513 (17) 5. 
ts IV. Teaching ebiity— 
4. 13 a. Mastery of subject— 
s. 29 I. 492 oF 
¢. Patience and courtesy— 2. 510 \14 
1. 366 (3) 3. 34 (4) 
2. 198 (22) 4 8 
3- 73 (5) 4 3 | 
4. 20 6. Fairness in marking— 
5. 69 1. 396 (8) 
II. Scholarship— “4 R° ey) 
a. Knowledge of other sub- 4. 29 
jects—range of informa- 5. 17 


tion— 


c. Assignments— 


5. 327 (4) a z 
2. 145 (16) > + a) 
3. 111 (9) e. fay 
: 3. 47 (7) 
4. 35 (1) 4. 26 (1) 
2 36 5. 19 
b. y. nadtennnn ss of in- d. Ability to provoke 
ormenos thought in class— 
I. 422 (4) I. 300 (2) 
2. 153 (12) 2. 151 (9) 
$- 28 (12) 3. Bo (16) 
+ 7 (1) 4. 41 (2) 
oa : 5- 14 
¢. Ability to think through ¢. Organization of mate- 
problems— jab 
I. 315 (3) . : 
7 ; 1. 38 3) 
2. 172 (19) .. ot {3}, 
3. 69 (7) 3 59 (8) 
4. 16 (1) 4. 10 (1) 
- 5. 14 
III. Personality traits— Emphasis upon essen- 
a. Sense of humor— tials— 
1. 434 (11) 1. 388 (5) 
2. 158 (17) 2. 152 (20) 
3. 37 (3) 3. 52 (%) 
4. 21 4 17 
$ . 9 


b. Personal appearance— 
3 53s we 
2. (14) 

‘3 a (5) 
4 9 (1) 
5. § 

¢. Speech and grammar— 
I. se (3) 
2. 154 (21) 
3. 32 (6) 
4 4 
5 4 


g. Ability to direct discus- 
sions— 

373 (3) 

145 (17) 

37 (9) 

22 

20 
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Every student was given a teacher- 
rating form for each of his in- 
structors. In order to conserve space, 
the results of the ratings, which are 
referred to elsewhere in the article, are 
arranged on the teacher-rating form 
in Table I. The first figure under 


each item is the number of students’ 
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ratings of the faculty, while the 
second figure—that in parentheses— 
in each instance represents the self- 
rating of the faculty members. For 
example, let us consider the first item 
in the scale, “Interest in the whole 
life of students’’: of the entire student 
body, 366 ratings placed an instructor 
in first place, 143 in second place, 62 
in third, and so on. In the second 
column, 8 faculty members thought 
they should be in first place, 14 in 
second place, 6 in third position, and 
2 thought they rated fourth place. 

At the rear of the College audi- 
torium, where the rating was held, 
were located several large boxes, one 
for each instructor, appropriately 
labeled and placed in alphabetical 
order. As the student left, he placed 
his ratings in the proper boxes. The 
entire rating was concluded in a little 
over an hour, and it was the con- 
sensus of those who conducted it that 
the students performed their task in a 
serious fashion. When the rating 
was finished, all the boxes were 
removed to the College post office 
and were called for by the various 
instructors. 


HE major objective which we 

hoped to attain as a result of the 
use of the rating scale was the better- 
ment of the teaching of each instructor 
after he had looked at himself through 
the student’s eyes. In order that the 
faculty might know of its strengths 
and weaknesses as a whole, however, 
a further step was taken. Each 
instructor was asked to tabulate the 
results of his ratings upon a blank 
teacher-rating form and to transmit 
the said results with no name attached 
to a designated member of the Com- 
mittee for the Improvement of In- 
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struction. This member then com- 
piled the results for all those of the 
faculty who wished to co-operate—the 
final results came from 29 instructors 
out of 32—and his findings were pre- 
sented at the next faculty meeting. 

Since we were engaged in the rating 
experiment, we decided that it would 
be well to try as many angles as 
possible. Some member of the fac- 
ulty having suggested that it would be 
a good idea for the instructors to rate 
themselves by the same scale used 
by the students and then to compare 
what the faculty thought of itself 
with what the students thought of it, 
we determined to put the idea into 
effect. Each instructor, therefore, 
was asked to rate himself upon each 
of the items before the students rated 
him and to send his evaluation with 
no name attached, as in the student 
ratings, to the same faculty member 
who was to tabulate the rating from 
the student body. 

An analysis and a comparison of the 
two sets of results provide amusing 
contrasts, some information which we 
as a faculty needed, and alternate joy 
and despair over our standing as a 
faculty. (See the table for the two 
sets of results.) I wish to point out 
at this juncture some of the things 
which interested us the most, leaving 
the minor details for the reader to 
ponder over if he is so inclined. 

The student body made a total of 
11,491 ratings. Of these, 64 per cent 
was for first place; 23 per cent, for 
second place; 8 per cent, for third 
place; 3 per cent, for fourth place; 
and 2 per cent, for fifth or last place. 
The faculty (31 out of 32 participating) 
made a total of 536 ratings with 21 
per cent of the total being for first 
place, 56 per cent for second place, 21 
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per cent for third place, and 2 per 
cent for fourth place. No faculty 
member could find it in his heart to 
consign himself to a_ fifth-place 
berth. The correlation between the 
two sets of figures is far from close. In 
only one place—fourth—is there a 
fairly equal approximation—3 per 
cent of the students’ ratings and 2 
per cent of the faculty. Both ratings 
are also somewhat similar in that the 
top place in each rating has a total 
about one and one-half times the size 
of all the other places combined. 
Whether students or faculty did the 
rating, then, they tended to group 
the great majority of their results into 
a very narrow range. 

The item upon which the faculty 
was rated highest by the students 
was “Personal Appearance,” with 
first-place ratings 80 per cent of the 
total number of ratings for that item. 
Second place was given to “Sincerity,” 
with 78 per cent of those ratings for 
first place, while “‘Mastery of Sub- 
ject” was third, with 76 per cent. 
The students rated the faculty lowest 
upon “Ability to Provoke Thought”— 
300 first places out of 595 ratings (50 
per cent). Ranking next to it were 
“Knowledge of Other Subjects— 
Range of Information,” with first 
places given to 52 per cent of these 
ratings, and “Ability to Think through 
Problems,” with first places in 54 per 
cent of these ratings. The item which 
had the greatest number of last-place 
ratings was “Interest in the Whole 
Life of Students,” with 35, while 
“Speech” and “Grammar” and 
“Poise”’ were low, with 4. 

On the other hand, the faculty 
rated itself tops in ‘“‘Sincerity,” with 
17 ratings out of a total of 30 (57 per 
cent) being given for first place. 
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“Mastery of Subject” was second, 
with first-place ratings assigned to 40 
r cent, while “Sense of Humor” 
was third, with 36 per cent first-place 
ratings. The faculty thought itself 
least capable upon “Assignments” 
and “Ability to Provoke Thought,” 
giving only 2 first-place ratings in 
each case for percentages of 7. 
“Speech” and “Grammar” and “‘Abil- 
ity to Direct Discussion” did not fare 
much better, with only 3 first-place 
ratings being given in each case. 

It is interesting to note here that 
upon no item did the students fail to 
give a majority of their ratings for 
first place while the majority of the 
faculty rated itself first in only one 
instance. Too, the majority of the 
faculty rated itself third in only 
one instance—“Ability to Provoke 
Thought” (56 per cent). 

The students felt that they were 
better qualified to rate the instructors 
upon the items in the division of 
Student-Teacher Relationships, an 
average being recorded of 664 ratings 
for each item there. The other 
divisions followed, with “Personality 
Traits” having an average of 659, 
“Teaching Ability” having an aver- 
age of 622, and ‘ ‘Scholarship ” bringing 
up the rear with 617. The item that 
received the greatest number of rat- 
ings was ‘‘ Punctuality” (669), closely 
followed by “Interest in the Whole 
Life of the Students” (667), and 
“Patience and Courtesy” (666); while 
the item to receive the lowest number 
of ratings was “Ability to Think 
through Problems” (586), followed by 
“Ability to Provoke Thought” (595), 
and “Ability to Direct Discussion” 
(597). Division III fared best in the 
number of first-place ratings, averag- 
ing 464; while Division II was low, 
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with an average of 355. There was 
thus a tendency for those divisions 
and items which received the greatest 
number of ratings to rank the highest 
also in the number of first places. 


HE consensus of the students 

and faculty alike is that the 
experiment served a good purpose and 
that we can expect richer dividends 
in the future. In adopting the exper- 
iment it was specified that it be held 
at least once a year for a period of not 
less than three years, since obviously 
there was little point in conducting 
a viugle rating unless we could com- 
pare its results with a suceeding one 
to see whether we had made any 
improvement. The faculty believes 
that it has, upon the whole, been 
rated too highly by the students; but 
it likewise feels that this situation can 
and will be remedied in future ratings 
when the novelty has worn off. Even 
so, many faculty members have been 
stirred over the “election returns” 
and have taken both individual and 
collective measures to mend their 
“academic fences” —obviously an ex- 
tremely valuable result of the ratings. 
Since the rating, the faculty has 
devoted a couple of monthly meetings 
to a discussion of ways and means to 
correct the weaknesses in two items 
upon which it was rated lowest by the 
students, and future discussions are 
contemplated. 

We have already discussed some 
plans for future ratings. When our 
enrollment rises to its pre-war status, 
we hope to have the instructors rated 
by classes, something we believe 
would be most injudicious now, in 
view of the small number of students 
to be found in each class. It is 

[Continued on page 170) 








Democracy in Faculty Relations 


By EDWARD R. BARTLETT 


The Faculty of DePauw University Arranging a Postwar Program 


EMOCRACY in faculty rela- 

tionships involves a form of 

organization, a method of 
transacting faculty business, and a 
spirit or frame of reference within 
which the activities of the faculty are 
carried on. It is susceptible of a 
variety of interpretations. To most 
of us it connotes the orderly par- 
ticipation of the faculty in matters 
affecting the accomplishment of the 
aims of the institution to the end 
that, as a corporate body, the faculty 
may influence the policies which in 
turn will affect it as a group and as 
individuals. The underlying assump- 
tion is that authority in achieving 
these ends ultimately resides in the 
faculty, of which, it should be 
noted, administrative officers are also 
members. 

Most college and university char- 
ters make this authority explicit 
in matters pertaining to academic 
requirements, such as policies gov- 
erning curriculums, admissions, and 
graduation. Problems arise, how- 
ever, when the implications of other 
university activities are realized, 
activities in relation to which the 
faculty may have no medium for 
expressing its desires. In some insti- 
tutions, the critical issue may be the 
budget, authority in this matter 
being given by charter to the trustees. 
Faculty members note that decisions 


in budgetary matters may not only 
affect salaries directly, but in the 
long run may also determine educa- 
tional policy. Thus a sharp increase 
in tuition might conceivably change 
the economic status represented by 
the student body, and this, in turn, 
the course offerings and academic 
program. Again, a budgetary policy 
giving priority to a building pro- 
gram might have a direct bearing 
upon faculty replacements, sabbatical 
leaves, and other matters of instruc- 
tional expense. 

But the question goes deeper than 
merely seeking to determine who 
possesses authority in conducting 
college affairs. It is even more impor- 
tant to discover how the insights, 
knowledge, and abilities of all who 
are related to the academic enter- 
prise may be directed to the improve- 
ment of the services being rendered. 
It is a problem of creating a genuine 
sense of sharing in significant decisions 
and of seeing the results of group 
thinking put into effect. 

Logan Wilson, quoting the findings 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors as of 1939, lists 
the following organization pattern 
for the typical college and university: 
1. It has no operating plan for facilitating 

exchange of opinion between the faculty 

and the trustees or regents. 
2.It lacks definite procedure for con- 
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sultation between the faculty and the 
board of control in the choice of a 
president. 

3.It provides for the consultation of 
departmental chairmen or heads with 
appointment officers, regarding appoint- 
ments, promotions, and dismissals of 
teaching staff. 

4.It has no provisions for faculty con- 
sultation in reference to the appoint- 
ment of deans. 

s.It provides for the consultation 
of department heads in reference to 
all departmental budgetary needs 
involving equipment, supplies, and 
personnel. 

6.It makes the appointment of depart- 
mental heads or chairmen through the 
dean or president upon delegated 
authority (of the board of control) 
without faculty consultation.! 


Y WAY of contrast, a description 
of the present procedure in the 
university with which I am most 
familiar is in order. In presenting 
this, there is no intention of saying, 
“See how well democracy works.” It 
is quite possible that a report from 
some other member of the staff 
would not be in agreement with mine. 
One tends to be blind to the more 
uncomplimentary implications of one’s 
behavior. Hence, so far as possible, 
the record will be factual and, as 
such, susceptible of verification. The 
staff of which I am a member would, 
I believe, agree that the theory of 
participation just presented is ex- 
pressed in the leadership of the 
president of the university and is 
supported by the board of trustees. 
Faculty organization is designed 
to secure democratic participation: 
first, in making all save adminis- 
trative and advisory committees 


IWilson, Logan. The Academic Man. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. p. 77. 
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responsible to the faculty; second, 
in providing for divisional representa- 
tion on all standing committees, with 
membership, in practice, passing from 
one department to another with suc- 
cessive elections; and third, in electing 
faculty members, from nominations 
made by the entire faculty, to 
committees having special functions, 
such as the Administrative Com- 
mittee, the Faculty Committee on 
Faculty, and the Athletic Board. 
Elections are usually by mail. The 
nominating ballot contains the names 
of all eligible members of the staff, on 
which twice the number to be elected 
are ranked in order of preference. 
These names are then placed on the 
election ballot and again ranked by 
the faculty, those declared elected 
receiving a composite rank in descend- 
ing order from the first place. 

Democratic participation in organi- 
zation is but the first step. The 
manner in which a committee func- 
tions is a more severe test of democ- 
racy. Since it is closer than other 
committees to the personal affairs of 
the members of the faculty, consider 
the activities of the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Faculty, an advisory group 
now in its seventh year. 

The faculty bylaws describe this 
committee as “‘advisory to the presi- 
dent in the employment of new 
members of the faculty, in can- 
vassing the matter of faculty pro- 
motions, in the dismissal of faculty 
members, and in the retention of new 
members on the staff.” As a matter 
of fact, the range of items considered 
is much broader, including the con- 
sideration of departmental heads, 
teaching loads, and salaries of staff 
members to be employed. It is 
advisory in power, since responsibility 
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for final action in this area is laid 
upon the president by the board of 
trustees, but the advice carries great 
weight. In mode of operation, there 
is an attempt to arrive at an “‘inte- 
grated will,” not by formal ballots 
to obtain majority views, but by 
consideration of the case until a 
consensus is achieved. 

For example, when the head of a 
department was to be selected, the 
question of policy concerning whether 
someone on the campus or a person 
from some other university should be 
chosen, was raised in the committee. 
The consensus was that the issue was 
not basic; it was of primary impor- 
tance that the post be given to one 
whose competency in his field, ability 
to stimulate good instruction, and 
commitment to the aims of the insti- 
tution were unquestionable. There- 
after, following a canvass of some 
fifteen qualified candidates in a dozen 
different schools, agreement was 
reached on the appointment of a 
fellow staff member. Despite the 
fact that tense situations developed, 
as frequently happens in the course 
of such negotiations, the decision 
received widespread approval, due, 
in my opinion, to confidence in the 
method which was followed. Doubt- 
less, the outcome of some other 
procedure would have been accepted, 
but the effect on faculty morale would 
have been less salutary. 

In seven years, through the oper- 
ation of the principle of rotation, the 
committee has completely changed in 
personnel save for the administrative 
officers. Beginning as an appointive 
committee, subsequently two mem- 
bers were elected by the faculty 
and two appointed by the president. 
It is now made up of the president, 
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the dean, and five members elected 
by the faculty for three-year terms 
and not subject to immediate re- 
election, together with the depart- 
ment head in matters relating to 
appointment or change in status of a 
staff member. 

While this committee does not have 
contact with administrative appoint- 
ments, it is indicative of the demo- 
cratic procedure which operates widely 
on the campus that the president 
consulted members of the faculty in 
every rank before appointing the 
academic dean. The faculty also has 
been represented in making other 
appointments to administrative posts. 


OME persons who are convinced 

that democratic organization is 
desirable to obtain the best thinking 
of the people concerned still contend 
that as a method it does not 
meet many situations arising today. 
Administrators in particular tend to 
be impatient of the slow process 
involved in reaching decisions. The 
necessity of clearing with every one 
appears to retard the wheels of 
progress. Furthermore, multiplied 
committees with interrelated prob- 
lems may place the administrative 
officer in the position of being merely 
an executive secretary, having little 
freedom or opportunity to exercise 
initiative. Then, too, it is possi- 
ble for committees controlled by a 
few vigorous individuals to exercise a 
despotism which can be quite as 
undemocratic as that of an admin- 
istrative officer with a Jehovah com- 
plex. Let this tendency be combined 
with vaguely defined responsibility, 
in some instances, with evasions of 
responsibility for decisions which the 
committees make, and lack of leader- 
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ship quickly becomes evident to all 
connected with the college. 

These, however, simply are risks 
which are assumed in a democracy, 
whether political or academic. Where 
there is a sincere attempt to reach 
a “community of purpose,” the 
best thought and most co-operative 
action of the participating members 
will be forthcoming. Thereafter, with 
policies and procedures established in 
harmony with commonly chosen goals, 
administrative officers are charged 
with responsibility to give effect to 
these aims in such ways as will best 
serve the institution. Speaking of 
political democracy, Nicholas Murray 
Butler in his book True and False 
Democracy has declared that “‘it is a 
false, spurious, and misleading democ- 
racy that would destroy efficiency in 
working out the peoples’ policies by 
insisting that all the people join in 
working them out.’ 

It is probably a good thing for a 
faculty occasionally to debate routine 
procedures, as, for example, the merits 
of reporting absences daily or having 
them recorded at monthly intervals, 
since it affords the occasion to learn 
why some kinds of routine are essen- 
tial. But to have an administrative 
office, its filing system and routine 
practices, subject to faculty or com- 
mittee direction would result only in 
confusion. There is definitely a point 
of diminishing returns in administra- 
tion by committees. By contrast, 
experience over the past few months 
with an attempt to develop a postwar 
program through committee study 
and action has confirmed my belief 
in the establishment of policies by 
democratic means. 

In July, 1943, the president asked 


*New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. p. 37. 
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a representative faculty special com- 
mittee to determine problem areas, to- 
gether with suggestions for attacking 
these problems. This led to a 
series of divisional conferences cul- 
minating in an all-faculty series of 
discussions, led by W. W. Charters, 
which were held in January, 1944. 

On the basis of the materials 
gathered from these conferences and 
discussions, the standing Committee 
on Educational Policy set up a 
postwar educational planning pro- 
gram through eight committees, each 
of which was to make its recom- 
mendations to the faculty through 
appropriate standing committees. 
Membership was assigned to these 
committees on the basis of preference 
expressed by each staff member. 
Each committee chose its own chair- 
man, these eight, together with the 
president, the dean, and the chairman 
of the educational policy committee, 
making up a central or steering com- 
mittee for the enterprise. 

The areas for which these eight 
committees are responsible are: a 
bureau of testing and research, i 
organization and function; a program 
of student guidance; review of all 
major-minor systems and a program 
of general education; admissions prob- 
lems; public relations and problems of 
promotion; community services and 
problems of placement; college extra- 
curricular activities; and the improve- 
ment and evaluation of instruction. 
To the central committee was given 
the consideration of objectives of 
education subscribed to by the 
university. 

The desirability of the early estab- 
lishment of a bureau of testing and 
research so impressed the members of 
the faculty that the proposal was 
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adopted by the faculty in late sum- 
mer, and in September, 1944, the 
incoming freshman class took achieve- 
ment and aptitude tests covering a 
much wider range than those previ- 
ously given. Each faculty meet- 
ing sees recommendations or problems 
brought for consideration by some of 
these committees. Eventually, what- 
ever form the final postwar program 
takes, every member of the staff will 
know that his ideas have been con- 
sidered; each will have had some part 
in determining the outcome. 

I believe my colleagues would agree 
that far outweighing the effectiveness 
in organization or procedure, to which 
the democratic approach undoubtedly 
makes a contribution, is the esprit de 
corps, the noticeably high morale 
which characterizes the faculty, indi- 
vidually and as a group. This is 
due in part to the fact that channels 
of communication are always avail- 
able, so that any problem affecting 
persons or departments may be given 
early consideration. Furthermore, no 
one feels that decisions are made 
without the knowledge of at least 
some of his colleagues. 

Of greater significance is the fact 
that working together on an _all- 
university project that really matters 
serves to break down academic, 
departmentally created walls. In such 
experiences, a better understanding 
of one’s fellow staff members is bound 
to develop, since in attempting to 
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solve common problems to mutual 
advantage, attention is turned from 
self-centered considerations which cre- 
ate friction. Reciprocally, the insti- 
tution gains in the estimation of its 
staff members; persons accustomed to 
think in terms of their specialized 
field of learning become aware of 
broader, possibly more significant 
issues to which they may make their 
contribution. 

In the final analysis, democracy 
in faculty relationships rests upon 
the bedrock of confidence in the 
integrity of the institution’s _per- 
sonnel. As in government, democ- 
racy on the campus will achieve no 
good end if staff members fail to 
participate wholeheartedly, if any 
seek to use the terminology of co- 
operation without its substance, if 
groups or individuals, seeking power, 
create dissensions and violate the 
growing sense of community. 

If, however, responsibility for 
action taken is accepted by admin- 
istrative officers and faculty alike, if 
there can be assurance that human 
values are the primary consideration 
in decisions that are rendered, if all 
persons concerned agree that, despite 
mistakes in judgment, an attempt at 
an equitable, impartial solution of 
problems is being made, the services 
of educational institutions will be 
strengthened by the democratic ap- 
proach, both in faculty relationships 
and throughout their organization. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 3] 
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The Graduate School 


By WILLIAM H. PYLE 


An Interpretation of Its Responsibilities 


NE often hears the criticism 

that much of the research 

work carried on in graduate 
institutions is useless and a waste of 
time, that research has become a 
fetish, and its worth is overrated. To 
the extent that this criticism is true, 
it means merely that a great many 
students have entered graduate schools 
who are not of the caliber for research 
and who have not had proper training 
in research methods and techniques. 
Often, students have no interest in 
research except that it leads to a 
degree which will in turn lead to a 
job. Graduate schools should not 
permit such persons to begin research 
in the first place. No one should go 
into research who can possibly keep 
out of it; I mean by this, that the true 
researcher is fired by an apostolic zeal 
which is irresistible. He searches 
after truth as the missionary searches 
after the sinner. 

I have no sympathy with those 
critics who say all research should be 
aimed at the immediately practical, 
that no one should engage in a prob- 
lem that does not promise immediate 
returns to society. In the Rockefeller 
Foundation: a Review for 194} is a 
notable illustration of the value of 
“pure” research in an account of the 


establishment at Harvard in 1920 of . 


a department of physical chemistry 
devoted to pure research. What this 
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department discovered about blood 
plasma proved of great value to med- 
icine in the war. It so happened that 
“knowledge gained in a laboratory 
devoted wholly to problems of pure 
science has been turned quickly and 
effectively to meet immediate human 
needs.”” A history of science shows 
that most research which has contrib- 
uted to our welfare and happiness has 
been what is known as “pure” 
research, by which we mean the search 
for truth without any thought of the 
practical purposes to which it can be 
put. I do not mean, however, to dis- 
credit all so-called “‘applied”’ research. 
Industrialists and medical men, for 
example, see definite problems which 
need to be solved, and scientific men 
are put to work on these problems in 
an attempt to find their solutions. 
Such work is important and must be 
carried on, but the scientific work of 
greatest importance is that which is 
done in the search for truth because 
the research worker is interested in 
some one of nature’s secrets. 

It is easy to find numerous illustra- 
tions of the far-reaching results of 
pure research. I need mention only 
one. The discoveries in electricity by 
Michael Faraday were the result of 
scientific curiosity without any regard 
to their usefulness. The modern 
electrical age is based on Faraday’s 
discoveries. It is wiser to accept the 
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fact that many researchers will waste 
their time in research that does not 
lead to the solution of any problem 
than to hinder one man whose search 
for truth may be significant for man- 
kind, however impractical the quest 
may seem at the time. 

This leads us to the statement that 
research is one activity that should 
be free and uncontrolled. Scientists 
should look with great misgiving 
upon any attempt of the government, 
state or national, to control research 
in any way whatever. The true 
researcher will not submit to any 
such control. 


N MANY fields of human study 

and activity, research is needed 
and not enough is done. In the past, 
research has been chiefly concerned 
with the environment of man; in the 
future, more concern must be focused 
upon the nature of man. Great indus- 
trial organizations carry on research 
which will eliminate waste of various 
chemical and physical materials. Edu- 
cation, probably the greatest organ- 
ized institution of society, has to do 
with the training of children from 
birth to maturity, but the waste of 
material in industry is probably small 
as compared to the waste of material 
which goes on in our educative 
processes—for the material in this 
area is human life. Our scientific 
knowledge of the child is inadequate. 
Indeed, an exact science to underly 
method in the teaching of children is 
nonexistent. Education still is gov- 
erned largely by theory and personally 
conceived philosophies of education 
which change from one decade to 
another. For example, in a_half- 
century we have had the Herbartian 
period, the Stanley Hall period, and 
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the John Dewey period, with many 
variations. 

In other social sciences, such as 
sociology and economics, there is 
tremendous need for careful scien- 
tific research. These sciences have 
too much theory and too little fact, 
Their methods and techniques need 
to be refined till they are comparable 
with those in the natural sciences. It 
is true the problems they present are 
complex and difficult and sometimes 
seem to defy analysis, but until their 
conclusions can be placed on a scien- 
tific foundation, they cannot be used 
as guides to human action. 

Much research in the humanities 
should take the form of studies to 
determine how to make them function 
in the lives of people. Our civilization 
today rests upon the culture that has 
come out of the past. A study of this 
culture should show us what goals 
men have striven for through the 
centuries and give us some idea of 
what goals are worth striving for. 
There is no science of life’s aims and 
purposes. They grow out of human 
desires. Scientific study cannot reveal 
what the purposes of life should be, 
but it can reveal what results follow 
the pursuit of different kinds of goals. 
In the light of man’s past history we 
can decide what kind of life we wish 
to live. After we have set up our 
goals, science can tell us much about 
how to achieve them. 

We need, then, a great deal of 
study and clear thinking concerning 
the aims of human life and the means 
of achieving them. Such study takes 
us to the fields of history, literature, 
and philosophy. No research is more 
important at present than the thor- 
ough study of the higher aspects of 
human life. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 


HE problem of graduate work in 

professional schools is much the 
same as it is in the various fields of 
the liberal arts. 

In engineering, education, and med- 
icine, the student who receives his 
Bachelor’s degree and serves an 
apprenticeship in some form or other 
is usually considered prepared for his 
profession. Graduate students in these 
fields are usually interested either in 
learning the latest developments in 
their chosen professions or in becom- 
ing researchers themselves, thereby 
helping to advance the knowledge on 
which their profession depends. 

Perhaps applied research, as com- 
pared to pure research, has a larger 
place in professional schools. In med- 
icine, the discovery of the causative 
microbe of a disease may be urgent. 
The engineer may wish to find an 
alloy having certain specific proper- 
ties. The teacher may wish to find 
the most efficient way of teaching a 
certain subject. In all these cases, 
the attempt to solve the specific 
problem is legitimate. It is often 
true, however, that when the specific 
problem is solved, we still do not 
know what the basic facts are. We 
may not know why the microbe has 
the effect it has. The teacher may not 
know why one method is more effi- 
cient than another. Until underlying 
causes are known, we are still, in large 
measure, proceeding in the dark. We 
must know all the factors involved 
before we can have complete control 
of a given situation. Graduate work 
is, therefore, much the same in all 
fields, including professional schools, 
and can be administered under the 
same general policy as to faculty, 
students, methods, and aims. 

In recent years, particularly in the 
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colleges and to some extent in the 
graduate schools, the prevailing atti- 
tude has been that formal course 
training provides the only avenue to 
knowledge of a subject. This has led 
to the multiplication of courses in 
college and graduate-school curric- 
ulums. The assumption is wrong in 
the first place. College courses should 
deal with fundamentals and well- 
established principles, and develop 
the student’s capacity and the desire 
for further intellectual advancement. 
To give a specific illustration in the 
field of English literature, it is gen- 
erally assumed that an individual can 
know nothing about the literature of 
a given author or a given period unless 
he takes specific courses in the English 
department, that he learns only what 
he learns in college courses. 

The graduate school should strive 
to develop a love of knowledge and of 
the search for it, and so prepare a 
student that after he leaves the uni- 
versity he will continue to be a 
searcher after truth, following the 
methods which have been taught him 
and which he has found good. The 
graduate school should turn out stu- 
dents with what Abraham Flexner 
termed “prepared minds’”—minds 
trained to investigate independently, 
to meet problems which arise, and to 
search for the solutions of them. Ifa 
university undertakes to teach its 
students all knowledge, it will fail. 
Such an undertaking is impossible 
because of the immense amount of 
knowledge. One has only to look at 
university catalogues to discover the 
great multiplicity of courses an- 
nounced in the attempt to cover every 
field of knowledge. A university can- 
not teach everything, it should not 
attempt it; a student cannot learn 
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everything, and he should not at- 
tempt it. He should specialize in a 
field of some breadth, should be so 
trained that when he encounters an 
unsolved problem, he will attack it, 
using whatever methods are pertinent, 
and he should know that if he is not 
already equipped, he must provide 
himself with the proper methods, 
techniques, and apparatus. 

The graduate school in a municipal 
university has an interpretative func- 
tion: it should serve not only its 
faculty and its students but the 
adjacent community. The munic- 
ipal University can perform definite 
services for its community, sim- 
ilar to those which the agricultural 
college performs for its larger con- 
stituency, namely, furnishing the pub- 
lic with the results of the latest 
studies in the various fields of knowl- 
edge in which it is competent. Glenn 
Frank, when president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, called attention to 
the need for the interpretation of 
research to facilitate the application 
of its results. This interpretative 
function of the graduate school can 
be second in importance only to the 
research itself. It is urgent that 
research be interpreted, correlated, 
and applied, whenever possible, to the 
needs of society. The researcher him- 
self is not always the best interpreter. 
This often requires someone with a 
more practical point of view. Grad- 
uate schools should pay more atten- 
tion to the interpretation and use of 
the results of research. 


HE graduate school, as_ here 
outlined, could probably be best 
developed as an institution as distinct 
from the undergraduate college as the 
latter is from the high school. If 
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such an organization is not attainable, 
the members of the faculty of the 
graduate school should devote their 
time exclusively to graduate work, 
Only by one of these two types of 
organization can we secure the high 
type of teaching, study, and research 
which our educational system needs. 
An instructor who devotes a large 
share of his time to the teaching of 
undergraduates has not enough energy 
left to do independent research and at 
the same time direct the work of 
graduate students. Any instructor 
who tries to perform both functions 
is almost sure to slight one or the 
other. 

Graduate schools in the United 
States have been handicapped in 
recent years by their greatly increased 
enrollments, totaling about eighty 
thousand students at the beginning 
of the war. This large army of stu- 
dents has diluted the work of grad- 
uate schools and prevented them 
from performing their true functions, 
for probably not more than one-tenth 
of the number were properly qual- 
ified for graduate study. It may be 
that the other nine-tenths could 
profit by another year of college work, 
but in a graduate school they are only 
wasting their own time and that of 
their instructors. A properly organ- 
ized graduate school should have 
some way of determining what appli- 
cants can profit from graduate work; 
no others should be admitted. 

The problem of admitting to grad- 
uate schools only those best fitted for 
graduate work is a difficult one. In 
trying to solve it, we should first 
determine the cause of the large 
recent graduate-school enrollment. 
Formerly, students usually took grad- 
uate work as a preparation for college 
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and university positions. Now, how- 
ever, a large percentage of graduate 
students are preparing for high-school, 
and some, even, for elementary- 
school, positions. 

This would not be objectionable, if 
such students were really fitted for 
graduate work and had a sincere 
desire to do it, but such is not often 
the case. Most of them undertake 
graduate work merely to get a Mas- 
ter’s degree because it is required for 
high-school positions, or because an 
increase of salary is given to those 
teachers who have it. Many public- 
school teachers undertake graduate 
work in response to outside pressure, 
and not as the response to an inner 
urge. 

Someone recently facetiously re- 
marked that we should give degrees 
to all students when they enter higher 
institutions of learning, immediately 
sending away those concerned only 
with degrees, and allowing those to 
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remain who are really interested in 
getting an education. Perhaps the 
remark merits serious consideration, 
since degrees now have little meaning. 
Professional degrees still stand for 
something if one knows what institu- 
tions granted them, but the Bachelor’s 
degree and the Master’s degree have 
lost much significance, even if their 
sources are known. This is somewhat 
less true of the Ph.D. degree, but even 
it represents varying standards of 
attainment. Perhaps the Master’s 
degree should be discontinued. There 
is little meaning in giving a degree for 
one year of graduate work, a large 
part of which is usually undergrad- 
uate in character. With the Master’s 
degree eliminated, with only well- 
qualified students admitted, and with 
a high standard of doctoral work set 
up and made generally uniform for all 
graduate institutions, the doctoral 
degree could have some meaning and 
dignity. [Vol. XVII, No. 3] 








Education in Retrospect and 
Prospect 


By W. R. BOYD 


A Layman Quotes the Educator in Judgment of Him 


ANY years ago I spent a 

night in Santa Barbara 

with Henry S. Pritchett. 

He was a truly great educational 
leader who had an opportunity, for 
more than a quarter of a century, to 
study education objectively. As we 
walked through his orchard he said: 
“Our educational system needs to be 
pruned, as this orchard has been, by 
someone who knows how. It has 
been developed in a haphazard fashion. 
It is cluttered up with underbrush 
which absorbs strength which ought 
to go into the trees. If our educators 
do not summon the courage to do it 
themselves, as it ought to be done, 
some day an outraged public will 
move in and do the job with an ax, 
and the results will be very serious.” 
Mr. Pritchett’s advice should be fol- 
lowed now when our institutions have 
been thrown off balance by the war. 
This is an excellent time for educators 
to take out their pruning knives and 
their picks, if necessary, and get rid 
of the deadwood and the underbrush. 
Mr. Pritchett described the hap- 
hazard growth of courses in this 
fashion: ‘‘Somebody,” he said, “‘is 
ambitious to establish a course. It 
seems a little thing. Why not? Next 
comes a chair; then a department; 
then, maybe, a college. The growth 
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may be necessary, and it may be 
symmetrical, but more often it is 
not.” Educational institutions differ 
from other organizations in this 
respect: Once a course, chair, depart- 
ment, or a college is established, it is 
sacrosanct; it must never be thrown 
out. Presidents who have to live 
with their faculties dislike to recom- 
mend to governing boards that courses 
or practices which have become obso- 
lete, or which never should have been 
established, be discarded. For exam- 
ple, the president of one great institu- 
tion recently appointed a committee 
to examine the curriculum and indi- 
cate courses which either were obso- 
lete or were taken by only one or two 
students. The number of courses so 
designated for elimination reached 
almost two hundred. Will they be 
discontinued? They will not. 

I hope that in the process of edu- 
cational reorganization the elective 
system will be greatly curtailed. No 
sensible man would wish to go back to 
the old hard-and-fast curriculum of 
fifty years ago, but the war has 
brought into bold relief the fact that 
our public schools and our colleges 
have utterly failed, in many cases, to 
provide their students with the tools 
whereby knowledge can be obtained. 
In its history survey, the New York 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Times called nation-wide attention to 
this fact. Similar lacks have been 
emphasized by the Army and Navy. 
They discovered that the American 
schools are no longer furnishing a 
basic education, including such obvi- 
ous fundamentals as the power to 
read and write and handle simple 
mathematics. Major Perry C. Buch- 
ner, aviation procurement officer, in 
describing the results of the mental 
screening tests required of all aviation 
cadets, declared that after giving this 
mental test to hundreds of young 
men, both high-school and college 
students, he found that their greatest 
deficiency was a limited vocabulary 
and a lack of precision and exactitude 
in the use of words. 

Where shall we place the blame for 
this state of affairs? It does not rest, 
I think, on any one doorstep. About 
the turn of the century, it became 
fashionable to “go through high 
school and to college.”’ In the compe- 
tition for students, colleges and uni- 
versities cheapened their curriculums 
so they could put a degree label on 
those who were not interested in 
mastering the old arts course—a 
label which, as Mr. Keppel said, in 
his last report to the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, “‘does not mean anything.” 

We have pursued a diametrically 
opposed policy in our professional 
schools—law, dentistry, medicine, and 
engineering. There, candidates for 
professional degrees are given few 
cultural studies, with the result that 
we produce highly trained technicians 
who lack the essential background in 
the humanities which they should 
have begun to acquire in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Another thing which educators gen- 
erally should understand is that in the 
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future there will be less money for 
education, in all probability, than we 
of this generation have been accus- 
tomed to. State-supported institu- 
tions will have to compete for the tax 
dollar with many state-supported 
agencies which were undreamed of 
twenty years ago. Endowed colleges 
will find it more difficult to obtain 
gifts because of higher and higher 
taxes. Therefore, it behooves wise 
governing boards and administrators 
to attempt to do only what they can 
do well. No undertaking should be 
attempted simply to gratify personal 
pride or ambition. I hope that the 
college and university of the future 
will pay more attention to those 
activities which will fit the student to 
better understand the world in which 
he lives, the laws of his being, and 
how to lead the higher life. My 
opinions on these matters are shared 
by many well-known educators. Let 
me cite several authorities, as lawyers 
do in arguing their cases—authorities 
in support of the opinions I have been 
expressing. 


N A commencement address deliv- 

ered about ten years ago, entitled 
“The Prepared Mind,” Abraham 
Flexner said: 


One of the greatest scientists of the 
last century, Pasteur, coined an aphor- 
ism, which should be emblazoned upon 
every college portal. Said Pasteur on 
more than one memorable occasion, 
“Chance favors the prepared mind.” 
Vainly the psychologists and testers and 
aptitude-investigators have been exper- 
imenting with children in order to find 
out the career for which they are fitted. 
They will never succeed—thanks to the 
capriciousness of the human spirit and 
the variety of earthly circumstances. 
There is no telling by psychological or 
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other tests what career or calling or 
activity an individual is most fit for and 
what he will find in life. If any such 
discovery could be made, education 
would lose its savor, for one child would 
be predestined to be a “cop,” another to 
be a secretary, a third to be a college 
president, a fourth to be a big business 
man, and under the influence of these 
impoverished and restricted educational 
methods it is difficult to say which of the 
four would be most seriously damaged at 
the very center of his being. We may all 
be thankful that these mechanical devices 
do not and cannot succeed. 

There is a far greater zest in life if we 
do not know the particular niche which 
we are to occupy and if indeed there is 
no particular niche which any of us must 
occupy or succumb. The position which 
I have just taken is, however, in no wise 
in conflict with the aphorism which I 
have just quoted from Pasteur: “Chance 
favors the prepared mind.” 

What is the prepared mind? It is a 
mind stored with the history and fruits 
of human experience. It is a mind which 
has been called upon in the course of its 
education to deal with problems, now of 
one kind, now of another. It is a mind 
fitted to enjoy and to be guided by the 
spiritual experiences of the human race. 
That is the kind of preparation which 
Pasteur himself had in mind. It is the 
kind of preparation which will fit you to 
see and to grasp opportunity and to turn 
opportunity not to your own individual 
or selfish benefit but to the benefit of 
human kind.! 


No better exemplification of the 
truth which I have just quoted could 
be found than Mr. Flexner himself. 
Without special skills but possessed of 
a “‘prepared mind,” he revolutionized 
medical education in the United 
States, founded the Institute for 
Advanced Study, and has been one of 


1School and Society, XLV (June, 1937), pp. 865-66. 
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education’s great figures for nearly 
forty years. 

President Wriston of Brown Uni- 
versity is severely critical of the easy 
course America has been pursuing in 
education. Citing the fact that his- 
tory has not been a required subject 
in higher institutions for thirty years, 
he says: 


It is perfectly clear, however, that 
perspective has not been the objective of 
the schools during the last two decades. 
The emphasis has been put upon knowl- 
edge of today, upon knowledge imme- 
diately useful. The social studies have 
been crowded with data of the current 
scene and successive editions of text- 
books have tumbled from the presses in 
order to keep courses up to date. Ancient 
history has fallen from favor, and more 
and more emphasis has been given to 
current history and particularly to the 
current history of the United States. 
Schools have stressed those events, called 
“social” and “economic” history, which 
have a direct and obvious bearing upon 
the problems of today. But the material 
is out of focus. The simple fact is that 
the distant past is no more dead to youth 
than the recent past. If an event hap- 
pened before he was born, it is just as 
dead to him as one which occurred a 
hundred or a thousand years ago. We 
may remind ourselves that students 
today know nothing of the World War 
except what they are told, and I say to 
you that to them Caesar is no more dead, 
either physically or spiritually, than 
Woodrow Wilson. Indeed, the ideas of 
Caesar are right now more in fashion 
than those of Wilson. Good teaching 
can make one life as real as the other.? 


Recently, President Sproul, of the 
University of California, said: 
Under the free elective system, college 
[Continued on page 169] 


*Wriston, Heriry M. Education for Democracy 
Boston: Reacon Press, 1940. p. 12. (American 
Unitarian Association, Pamphlet No. 354). 
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Experience with the 63rd Col- 


lege Training Detachment’ 


The pre-preflight program of the 
United States Army Air Corps was 
active at the University of Tennessee 
from February 1, 1943, to June 30, 
1944, with a maximum total attend- 
ance of twelve hundred students at 
any one time. Five departments of 
the College of Liberal Arts furnished 
these students with instruction in 
English, geography, history, math- 
ematics, and physics. The observa- 
tions of the teaching staff of these 
departments form the basis for this 
report. 

The program was a co-operative 
venture of the entire University staff, 
and through successful interdepart- 
mental “borrowing”’ of faculty, free 
exchange of ideas, comparison of 
teaching techniques, and mutual un- 
derstanding, the effectiveness of each 
department was increased. Clearly, 
systematic organization within a 
department was required, and fre- 
quent meetings for adjusting course 
content, discussing methods of pre- 
senting material, preparing quizzes, 
and related matters, were necessary. 
Through such meetings, and on the 
basis of requirements of the Training 
Command, course objectives were 
precisely defined, and outlines and 
schedules of assignments for entire 
courses were prepared and advanta- 


1Reported by Faculty Committee: J. A. Cooley, 
Mathematics; K. L. Hertel, Physics; J. C. Hodges, 
English; J. W. Hoffman, History; P. B. Stockdale, 
Geography, University of Tennessee. 


geously used. The content of courses 
was correlated to effect maximum 
benefit to the student. For example, 
topics for reading, discussion, and 
oral exposition in English were chosen 
from material studied in geography, 
history, and physics. Mathematics 
and physics were correlated so that 
mathematics used in physics was pre- 
sented as the need arose, and vice 
versa. The program necessitated as- 
similation of subject-matter especially 
appropriate to an aviation age, and 
the correlation of related subjects 
gave experience to the faculty in 
teaching technical materials, and in 
the applications of these, particularly 
in geography and meteorology. Such 
correlation may well be continued in 
the regular teaching. 

Considerable economy resulted from 
the “‘mass-production” type of train- 
ing briefly outlined here, since the 
same outlines, examinations, and other 
materials were used in many sections. 
Multiple-choice examinations were 
frequently used; respect for this type 
of test increased among the members 
of the staff. 

There was almost unanimous agree- 
ment among the teaching staff that 
forty students in one section (the 
standard number except in physics 
classes) were too many. Coupled 
with this drawback was one closely 
akin: too little time was allowed for 
individual conferences with students. 
Time for such conferences was greatly 
needed because of the wide variation 
in student ability and background 
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within the same class. This inequal- 
ity made the presentation of subject- 
matter very difficult. There was 
some sectioning on the basis of ability 
in mathematics and physics, but sec- 
tions were arranged in English, geog- 
raphy, and history without consid- 
eration of student preparation. 

It was difficult to maintain the 
students’ zeal for study and learning 
except as they saw immediate appli- 
cations of their study to flying. Inter- 
change of students among sections 
which were usually at different stages 
in the program, absences from class 
due to military duties, and insufficient 
time allotted to preparation of assign- 
ments interfered with this main- 
tenance of zeal. 

Many students found it exceedingly 
dificult to keep awake in classes 
because of insufficient time allowed 
for sleep. There was general agree- 
ment that students in classes follow- 
ing physical training periods were too 
exhausted and sleepy to benefit from 
the class meeting. 

At the beginning of the program 
the faculty assumed that significant 
new departures, applicable to general 
college work, would result. Obviously, 
one of these was the accelerated pro- 
gram. Clearly, acceleration hastens 
arrival at graduation. But there is 
good reason to feel that much is lost 
with the elimination of the summer 
vacation. Fatigue is increased, thus 
decreasing the efficiency of both 
teacher and student. The student is 
less mature on reaching graduation. 
There has been less time for him to 
assimilate what he has been taught, 
less time to form and re-form judg- 
ments, too little time for ideas to be 
examined, and retained or discarded. 
Hence, it is felt that acceleration 
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should yield a maximum use of the 
physical plant without being applied 
to faculty and students. 

It was assumed, too, that greater 
progress would result from better 
motivation, that the men would feel 
the immediacy of their part in a war 
to be won, and that they would study 
to excel where students with more 
distant, less specific needs usually do 
not. But the motivation proved to be 
less realized than anticipated. In 
some ways the Air Corps men felt less 
urge to study than other students. 
The philosophy of doing nothing 
except under compulsion seemed to 
prevail. The reward (or penalty) of 
examinations and marks for gradua- 
tion was lacking. The rumor that 
academic training was unrelated to 
flying helped to undermine class 
morale. A change of attitude was 
also evident, particularly in history 
classes. When the men arrived they 
had a sense of immediacy and antic- 
ipation that was almost naive. They 
wanted the background of the war 
briefly told and dogmatically revealed. 
All expected to be “indoctrinated” in 
the worst sense of the word. . As they 
discovered that the presentation at- 
tempted to be fair and factual, and 
that this required sustained effort on 
their part, the majority became tired 
and indifferent. Some met the chal- 
lenge with alertness and interest. 

It was anticipated that an evalua- 
tion of course material in the face of 
immediate objectives would cause a 
sifting of our “academic” materials 
and more purposeful integration. It 
was pretty generally found that the 
outlines suggested by the Training 
Command were either too vague or 
covered too much material in the 
time allotted. Much of the proposed 
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subject-matter seemed irrelevant and 
remote from the objective. Accord- 
ingly, outlines were changed at the 
beginning or as the program pro- 
ceeded. For example, more emphasis 
was placed on recitation in groups of 
twenty and less on individual lab- 
oratory work in the physics classes. 

It is a specific suggestion that class 
visitation be encouraged among de- 
partments of the University. Inter- 
departmental examination of good 
teaching practices, course objectives, 
and conduct of classes should lead to 
greater uniformity of course quality 
and quantity and to the broadening 
of knowledge within the faculty. 

The trainees were ill prepared in 
simple mathematics and were unable 
to analyze simple situations. The fact 
that this deficiency was evidently the 
result of poor training and not of lack 
of innate ability suggests that some 
way must be found to make quantita- 
tive thinking real and useful to those 
who never attend college. Perhaps 
the basic quantitative physical sci- 
ences need to be integrated with 
mathematics as early as possible in 
order to make both more comprehen- 
sible and useful. 


Final Examination Practices 

There is a wide variation in the 
practices followed by institutions of 
higher learning throughout the United 
States with regard to the conducting 
of final semester examinations. A 
recent study of the policies of 29 uni- 
versities and 64 colleges revealed this. 

One university condenses its exami- 
nation period into 2 days, while two 
others allow 12 days. In colleges, 
the time varies from a minimum of 2 


*Reported by Eugene P. Watson, Librarian, 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana. 
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days to a maximum of g. The 
average for the universities is 6 days, 
and that for the colleges is 4 days 
(see Table I). 

With regard to the number otf 
examination periods scheduled each 























TABLE I 
NuMBER OF Days ALLOWED FOR EXAMINATIONS 
Days Universities | Colleges Total 
(1) oe oan (3) (4) 
A Se oe 5 5 
MN RG sis «a ore I 8 9 
Three I 12 13 
Four 4 13 17 
Five a eae 6 2 8 
ee eee 7 15 22 
Seven I 4 5 
Se 3 I 4 
ES ee 3 I 4 
Ten. ee Re I 
Twelve “Ip Sere 2 
MOE 5 oss 29 61* 90 














*Three colleges failed to answer this question. 


TABLE Ii 


NuMBER OF EXAMINATION PERIODS SCHEDULED 
FoR Eacu Day 


























Number per Day | Universities} Colleges Totals 
(1) (2) (3) ce 

Se See ene 5 5 
| EP ee oe Tene I I 
gS 6 cine.d-aeuese II 14 25 
er pe 7 II 18 
ee 5 18 23 
sss ban cak 4 ae hee 3 

es 26* 49t 75 





*Three universities did not answer this question. 

tFifteen colleges omitted the answer to this 
question. 
day, we find that 11 universities hold 
two examinations each day, while 3 
universities provide for five. One 
college has a single examination each 
day, while 18 others conduct four 
examinations per day. The average 
for both the universities and the 
colleges is 3 examinations per day, 
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and several institutions make pro- 
visions for special examinations for 
students whose regular examination 
schedule calls for 4 or 5 examinations 
on the same day (see Table II). 

The length of the individual exami- 
nations for courses yielding 3 credit- 


TABLE Ill 


LENGTH OF EXAMINATIONS FOR THREE 
Crepit-Hour Courses 




















Length in Hours Universities | Colleges Total 
(1) io 5. ie (4) 

IE TE, COE ee 5 
. Se I 8 9 
One and one-half. . ‘Loree I 
tn ee ee II 38 49 
Two and one-half. I 3 
, a 12 21 
oer ee ae) Chee I 

: ee 27t 62f 89 














*These colleges employ numerous short tests 
during the semester, and de-emphasize final 
examinations. 

tTwo universities have no definitely organized 
plan for conducting final examinations. 

tT wo colleges have no organized final examina- 
tion plans. 
hours varies considerably also. One 
university has one-hour examinations, 
while another has four-hour periods. 
Five colleges have no final examina- 
tions, and 9g colleges have three-hour 
examinations. The average length 
of these examinations is 2.5 hours in 
the universities and 2.0 hours in the 
colleges (see Table III). 


Objective Tests in Philosophy’ 

Can objective-type tests serve effec- 
tively as measures of achievement in 
“thought” courses, as admittedly they 
do in “factual” courses? A “thought” 
course, such as philosophy, demands 
of the student that he be able to 
formulate clearly and coherently vari- 


3Reported by Harry Ruja, Compton Junior 
College, fiction writer, and ex-Guggenheim Fellow. 
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ous points of view, to analyze the 
elements of a problem, to evaluate 
proposed solutions, to compare, and 
to contrast. Can the objective-type 
test measure these abilities? That 
depends on the type of questions 
asked in such tests. A test item, such 
as the following, tests memory alone: 


Kant was a(n) (A) English, (B) French, 
(C) German, (D) Greek philosopher 


while one like this 


Kant’s philosophy is a synthesis of (A) 
empiricism and rationalism, (B) skepticism 
and dogmatism, (C) voluntarism and intel- 
lectualism, (D) all of these 


may perhaps test memory if the 
instructor or textbook has said exactly 
this, and the student remembers 
everything he reads or hears. More 
likely, it demands of the student some 
insight and analysis—in short, some 
“thinking” which he must do when, 
probably for the first time, he is 
confronted by the question. 

Can we, then, formulate multiple- 
choice questions‘ to test for the 
objectives of the “thought” course? 
As for testing the student’s ability to 
formulate clearly, consider 


Kant’s theory of ethics asserts (A) ........ ‘ 
ee eae «aie a ae ll 


If I had made this a “thought” 
question in an essay examination, 
asking ““What is Kant’s theory of 
ethics?” I should need often to wade 
through a mass of verbiage, to combat 
the tendency to be influenced by the 
“halo” effect, to discount the stu- 


‘I restrict my discussion in this paper to the 
multiple-choice question because I consider it to be 
the best kind of objective-type question. The 
“short answer” or “fill-in” type of question is in 
reality a fragmentary essay question. The true- 
false question is in essence a_two-alternative 
multiple-choice question; and the “matching” type 
question is in effect a tenfold or fifteen-fold multiple- 
choice question, depending on the number of items 
to be matched. 
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dent’s errors in English, his unat- 
tractive and often illegible hand- 
writing, and finally, if the classes are 
large, to make sure that my standards 
on the sixtieth paper are just as high 
(or as low) as they were on the first. 
When the classes run into the 
hundreds (as they often do in our 
larger institutions) and papers are 
distributed among student readers, the 
confusion is many times confounded. 

Why then is there any reluctance to 
abandon the essay-type question? It 
is because the feeling still persists that 
the objective-type test is a superficial 
measure of achievement. If it can 
be shown that the multiple-choice 
question can indeed do everything 
that the essay question can, perhaps 
some of this reluctance will be 
overcome. 

Consider, then, if in your essay test 
you ask, “List the major types of 
hedonistic theory,” in your objective- 
type test you can ask 

Which among these is not a hedonistic 
ethics: (A) cynicism, (B) cyrenaicism, (C) 
epicureanism, (D) utilitarianism 
or 

Which is a type of hedonism: (A) ascet- 
icism, (B) cynicism, (C) stoicism, (D) util- 
itarianism 
or 

Which item is out of place: (A) asceticism, 

(B) cyrenaicism, (C) epicureanism, (D) 
utilitarianism. 
If your essay-type question is, How 
does the ascetic criticize the hedonist? 
your equivalent objective-type ques- 
tion may be 


The major criticism of hedonism by the 
ascetic is (A) pleasure is immoral, (B) it is 
wicked, (C) the search after pleasure is hope- 
less, (D) the search after pleasure brings pain 


or 


“The search after pleasure brings pain” is 
(A) the hedonist’s criticism of asceticism, (B) 
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the ascetic’s criticism of hedonism, (C) the 
stoic’s criticism of the cynic, (D) the function- 
alist’s criticism of the utilitarian. 


A formula may be expressed for 
transforming the essay question to 
the multiple-choice question. Answer 
your own question, and require the 
student to identify it among three 
or four equally plausible but erroneous 
alternatives. Essay questions which 
begin Criticize, Evaluate, List, Identify, 
can all be transformed on this basis 
without difficulty. Only ambiguous 
catch-all phrases like Discuss, which 
are better avoided anyway, defy 
translation. 

The issue, as we see it now, 
becomes one of recall versus recog- 
nition. The essay question requires 
the student to reproduce under his 
own powers; the objective-type ques- 
tion demands only that he recognize 
a correct statement when presented. 

Students almost invariably express 
preference for the recognition ques- 
tion. As a last resort, they feel, they 
can guess, and, if they have any sort 
of luck, they will guess some correctly. 
What they overlook is, of course, that 
since teachers will assign marks in 
terms of some curve of distribution, 
those who have only guessed at their 
answers and may therefore be ex- 
pected to have not many more than 
25 per cent correct (when there are 
four alternatives) will usually fall at 
the bottom of the curve and will 
receive, accordingly, the lowest marks 
of the group. The primary aim of a 
test is to discriminate between the 
good students and the poor ones, 
and this the objective-type test can 
certainly do. 

More serious is the objection of the 
teacher that the objective-type test is 
not a measure of the skills and 
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knowledge that philosophy students 
should master. They should be able 
to think logically and critically 
about philosophical issues, with some 
measure of originality, and should be 
able to express themselves coherently 
and articulately. 

The essay examination may indeed 
test for these abilities, but its use 
introduces the element of subjective 
judgment and results therefore in 
serious fluctuations. Which shall we 
choose: a test which seems to measure 
what we want measured but does so 
with such irregularity and _ incon- 
sistency that we can hardly rely on 
its results; or a test which, although 
it does not measure our objectives 
specifically, does very efficiently and 
objectively measure closely related 
ones? An unreliable test, no matter 
how valid it may seem, measures 
nothing, and is therefore worthless. 
Essay tests are highly unreliable. 

Moreover, commendable as our 
ambition may be to make of our 
students essayists on philosophical 
subjects, one wonders how appropriate 
it is for the crop we get in our intro- 
ductory courses. Certainly, our grad- 
uate students must give evidence of 
ability to deal with a philosophical 
problem in a creative and mature 
fashion. But we must differentiate 
levels of achievement. If our intro- 
ductory students exhibit the mastery 
of philosophical material which a 
well-constructed objective-type test 
can reveal, they have made a sub- 
stantial advance toward the develop- 
ment of competence in philosophical 
analysis. Judged by this standard, 
we may conclude that the objective- 
type test is the most efficient measure 
of achievement available for large 
introductory classes in philosophy. 
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Carnegie Grants 


In his first annual report as president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, Devereux C. Josephs reviews 
the purposes of the Corporation, the 
general standards that must be main- 
tained in making grants, and the 
dangers involved in giving money to 
institutions and individuals. Founda- 
tions, the report states, do not 
distribute largess. They search for in- 
telligent ways to use their money, and 
are indebted to the wise and skillful 
who accept grants and do the work. 

The kinds of projects to which the 
Corporation will give support are 
not listed, because “knowledge is 
advanced by new ideas which may 
not be sufficiently developed to fit into 
a formal list.” In the future, few 
grants will be made specifically for 
buildings or endowment. Some of the 
requirements which should be met 
before an enterprise may be sup- 
ported are indicated. Certainty of 
success is not one of them, although 
there should be a reasonable promise 
of results. Support must often be 
given to the possible as well as to the 
probable. Foundation money, some- 
times called the risk capital in philan- 
throphy, should be used with prudent 
imagination, and should be reserved 
for the enterprises that deal with 
causes rather than effects, with pre- 
vention rather than cure. It should 
be used for pioneering. 


Money is not given for an idea; it is 
given to a man, or an institution, who has 
an idea and who has the force and skill 
to advance it towards a conclusion. As 
a matter of practicality, the idea is less 
important than the man. If foundations 
created ideas and induced men to pro- 
mote them, the result would be deadening 
and to a large measure predetermined. 
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Tue official history of the Canadian 
Army in World War II will be 
written by Charles P. Stacey, on 
leave of absence from the department 
of history of Princeton University. 
Colonel Stacey was on duty with the 
Canadian Staff in London and is a 
native of Toronto. 


Founpamentat research in food 
allergies will be conducted by the 
Medical School of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. A fellowship grant for this 
purpose has been made by Swift and 
Company, making the thirty-first 
Swift fellowship since 1941. 


A airr of $450,000 from Dr. 
Theodore L. Chase, a retired Phila- 
delphia surgeon, for the establishment 
and endowment of a surgical research 
foundation with special emphasis on 
cancer, has been presented to Temple 
University. The gift, representing 
one of the largest endowments ever 
given to the University, was presented 
by Dr. Chase in memory of his wife, 
Agnes Barr Chase. 


Tue World Student Service Fund 
will receive almost $1,000 from the 
students and faculty of Rockford 
College. This international organi- 
zation was created to help re-establish 
colleges and universities in the devas- 
tated countries of Europe and the 
Orient, and to purchase books, labora- 
tory equipment, and other materials 
for these schools. The money pre- 
sented to the World Student Service 


Fund may also be used to clothe and 
support foreign college students. 


Twenty Quonset huts, of the type 
built in large numbers by the Army 
on Pacific islands, are now being 
constructed for use by veterans on 
the Evanston campus of Northwestern 
University. These huts, which are 
strictly temporary, will accommodate 
320 veterans. Six will be ready by 
April 1, They will contain 4 rooms 
each, housing 4 students in a room, 
and will be provided with adequate 
plumbing facilities, closet space, and 
steam heat from the University cen- 
tral heating plant. The huts are of 
steel, with arched roofs ten feet high 
and insulated walls, and are 48 feet 
long and 20 feet wide. 


‘Tue Illinois Institute of Technology, 
the Georgia School of Technology, the 
Engineering College of the University 
of California, and the College of 
Engineering at New York University 
have been selected by the National 
Safety Council to develop programs 
for the training of industrial-safety 
engineers. Operating ona grant from 
the National Safety Council, each of 
the four institutions will be respon- 
sible for the administration of a 
program suited to the industrial needs 
of the region it serves. 


Reyecrion of a formal inauguration 
by the newly appointed president, 
David Worcester, has released funds 
for the establishment of a Presidential 
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Inaugural Scholarship at Hamilton 
College. It will be given to the most 
promising and deserving young man 
who applies for admission during 
1946. While the stipend of $500 it 
provides would cover the approxi- 
mate cost of room and tuition for 
only one of four years, President 
Worcester has indicated that, if the 
Freshman selected does acceptable 
work, he will be granted assistance for 
the remaining three years. 


Pusuicarion of the first issue of a 
new journal, Word, which will appear 
three times a year, is announced by 
The Linguistic Circle of New York. 
Word presents problems and view- 
points in the various branches of 
linguistic science, theoretical and 
applied, general and specialized, his- 
torical and descriptive. It fosters 
the study of language in its different 
functions, and in its relation to social, 
cultural, and psychological phenom- 
ena. It offers articles, reviews of 
new publications, and notes and com- 
ments on activities in linguistics and 
allied fields in America and elsewhere. 


A\ppuications for research fellow- 
ships, founded by Imperial Chemical 
Industries and tenable in the Uni- 
versity, are being offered by the 
University of London. The fellow- 
ships, normally valued at £600 a 
year, will be awarded for original 
research in chemistry, physics, and 
allied subjects, such as biochemistry, 
metallurgy, and pharmacology. A 
fellow will be required to take a 
limited part in the teaching in the 
department in which he works. Fel- 
lowships will be tenable beginning 
in October, 1946, but applications for 
deferred fellowships will be accepted 
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from candidates now in the Service, 
Detailed regulations and application 
forms may be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar, University of 
London, Senate House, London, W. 
C.1. Applications must be returned 
to that address by April 30, 1946. 


A wew and unusual series of courses, 
“Education for Living,” is being 
offered by the College of the City of 
New York. Conducted with the 
co-operation of various agencies, the 
project is part of the public-service 
program of the College. The courses 
are designed for school teachers, 
youth leaders, safety counselors, first- 
aid instructors, and undergraduate 
students, among others. Teachers 
enrolling for the courses will be 
accorded ‘“‘alertness”’ credit by the 
Board of Education, students of the 
College will receive credit for courses, 
and certificates for the successful 
completion of each course will be 
awarded by City College and the 
American Red Cross. 


A survey of the book collections in 
the University libraries has been 
authorized by the regents of the 
University of California. The number 
of accessioned volumes on the eight 
campuses exceeds two million. The 
purposes of the survey are to assess 
the present strengths and weaknesses 
of the several collections, to ascertain 
possibilities of avoiding duplication 
within the system, and to lay the 
foundation for a systematic acquisi- 
tions program for the next decade. 


Comp etion of its Map of Hispanic 
America on the Scale of 1 : 1,000,000, 
an outstanding example of inter- 
American collaboration, was cele- 
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brated by the American Geographical 
Society of New York on December Ig. 
The 107-sheet map of all the land 
areas of the American Hemisphere 
south of the Mexico-United States 
boundary has been the Society’s most 
important research project during 
the past twenty-five years. Its suc- 
cessful completion is the result of 
active co-operation by government 
bureaus, scientific institutions, indus- 
trial organizations, and _ individuals 
throughout the American republics. 


Barrisu universities report an enroll- 
ment of almost two thousand Ameri- 
can soldier students. The largest 
numbers are at Edinburgh, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. At London Univer- 
sity there are 82 students, all enrolled 
in the School of Oriental Studies. 
The figures are as follows: 


Aberdeen.......... — 
I ooo cis as: domi sh Bee ........6cca0 13 
Belfast-Queen’s..... 35 Liverpool.......... 54 
meingnam........198 London............ 28 
Bristol............. 56 Manchester........ 107 
Cambridge......... 150 Newcastle......... 17 
ee 54 Nottingham........ 59 
OE Se eae 175 
See _— eae 23 
Edinburgh......... a | 48 
Exeter............. 22 Southampton....... 28 
eee 690 St, GOS: .....s. 39 
eee | 47 


Twenty-five of the entire number 
are women students in the service, all 
of whom are studying in the provincial 
universities. 


A cenrer for graduate instruction 
and research in aeronautics has been 
established by Ohio State University 
at the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Civilian personnel attached to the 
electronics subdivision of the ATSC 
and Army Air Force officers engaged 
in various types of research are in 
attendance. Courses are offered 1 


1$7 


mathematics, electrical engineering, 
and physics. Future development is 
planned which will include work in 
aeronautical, communications, and 
power engineering, electronics, chem- 
istry, management, and related tech- 
nical subjects. 


Srvc Trade Union Fellowships were 
established at Harvard in 1942, 11 
unions have sent 38 men for one 
year of resident study. The present 
group includes two international vice- 
presidents and four national repre- 
sentatives of unions. The fellows are 
selected by the unions, which pay 
their expenses and half of their 
tuition; friends of the University 
pay the other half. No specific 
educational prerequisites have been 
established. 

The University is interested in having 
the trade unions send men of intelligence 
and practical experience who are devoted 
to the labor movement and who expect 
to spend their lives in its service. Some 
fellows have been college graduates; 
others have not completed grade school. 
The average age has been a little over 
thirty. 


A survey made at the twenty-sixth 
Annual Convention of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges indi- 
cates that about seventeen thousand 
veterans are now attending junior 
colleges and at least thirty-eight 
thousand are expected to enroll by 
September. Present facilities of the 
colleges will accommodate approxi- 
mately seventy-five thousand vet- 
erans and can be increased to 
accommodate many more if the need 
arises. Only 8 of the go institutions 
participating in the survey have 
had to refuse admission to veterans 
because of the lack of proper housing. 
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A general upsurge of the total enroll- 
ment is also predicted for September, 
estimates for some colleges reaching 
as high as six times the number in 
attendance at the opening of the 
current year. The average number 
of students pursuing junior-college 
studies is 462 per institution. 


A airr of $167,000 to Emory Uni- 
versity, to provide for threefold 
expansion in the field of medicine in 
Atlanta and the Southeast, has been 
given by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis for extensive 
research in physical medicine as 
applied to neuromuscular diseases, 
particularly poliomyelitis; a program 
of training for doctors in physical 
medicine, and for technicians in 
physiotherapy; and the establishment 
of facilities at Emory for the treat- 
ment by physical therapy of victims 
of poliomyelitis and other diseases. 


One million dollars, the largest 
single contribution in the history of the 
University of Notre Dame, has been 
received from Peter C. Reilly, presi- 
dent of the Reilly Tar and Chemical 
Corporation. The gift is an endow- 
ment the income from which will be 
used in the field of chemistry and 
chemical engineering, in the following 
manner: One annual fellowship of 
$1,200 will be awarded to the out- 
standing lay member of the grad- 
uating class in the chemistry or 
chemical engineering department of 
the University. Four annual, non- 
teaching fellowships of $1,000 each 
will be established in chemistry or 
chemical engineering for graduates of 
Notre Dame or other schools. Five 
thousand dollars annually will be 
given as an honorarium to an out- 
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standing chemist or chemical engineer 
for a one-semester series of lectures 
at the University. At the end of 
eight years, the number of annual 
graduate non-teaching fellowships will 
be increased as the income from the 
fund increase. In the fifteenth year 


of the func the income from the 
accumulate -apital will be divided 
equally, 5 cent to be used for 
fellowships .ectures, and 50 per 
cent to b led to the capital 
fund. Wh capital fund reaches 
$5,000,000, Jniversity will have 


full use of t income, with the sole 
qualificatio that it be used in the 
fields of chemistry and other sciences. 


Tue establishment of one hundred 
new scholarships, each with an annual 
stipend of $600 plus free tuition, has 
been announced by Cornell Uni- 
versity. Beginning next fall, the 
awards, which will be known as 
Cornell National Scholarships, will 
be made each academic year to as 
many as twenty-five men and women 
entering Cornell directly from  sec- 
ondary schools. Scholarships may be 
held in any undergraduate division of 
the University for the period normally 
required to receive a_Bachelor’s 
degree, provided the holder maintains 
a satisfactory standard of scholarship. 

Although the University Board of 
Trustees has guaranteed funds to 
initiate the new scholarships, it 1s 
anticipated that they will be sup- 
ported eventually by gifts to the 
Cornell Alumni Fund and by indi- 
vidual donations for memorial scholar- 
ships. The first individual gift in 
support of the National Scholarship 
program is a $26,400 memorial scholar- 
ship fund from Eugene Meyer, editor 
and publisher of the Washington Post, 
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in memory of his brother, Edgar 
Joseph Meyer, a Cornell. graduate, 
who was lost in the sinking of the 
“Titanic.” 


Dorine 1944-45, the Graduate 
Record Examination, «sponsored by 
the Carnegie Found: ‘on for the 
Advancement of Teac *ng, entered 
its eighth year. Mor’ ‘than 6,500 
students took the E} mination at 
208 educational centers, including 11 
in Canada. The numbe? of complete 
scorings made in the las’ seven years 
exceeds 45,000. The -Examination 
was extended to 98 highe “institutions, 
a gain of about 35 during the year. 
All of these required or invited appli- 
cants for admission to graduate or 
professional study to submit results 
of the examination as auxiliary cre- 
dentials. More than one-third of the 
total number of institutions require 
the examination of some or all classes 
of applicants. 

Essentially a test of the student’s 
knowledge of broad fields of subject- 
matter, the Graduate Record Exam- 
ination measures achievement in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, social studies, literature, and fine 
arts. A verbal factor test is required. 
Advanced tests are available in major 
fields of specialization. Results are 
presented graphically in profiles which 
reveal the standing of the student in 
respect to individual accomplishment 
and as a member of the tested group. 
Between 1937 and 1945, the Graduate 
Record Examination project has dis- 
bursed $530,898. 


The national honorary pre-medical 
fraternity, Alpha Epsilon Delta, in 
co-operation with the Section on 
Medical Sciences, is arranging a 
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special program on pre-medical ad- 
visory problems for the St. Louis 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
The program for this meeting will 
include discussions of the use and 
value of objective methods of investi- 
gating the educational background of 
the student, the personal traits to be 
recognized in recommending students 
for the study of medicine, and the 
length and content of the pre-medical 
curriculum. 


A miniature steam-electric power 
plant, which ushers in a new era in 
power-plant instruction for teaching 
purposes, is scheduled for July delivery 
to the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering at the University of 
Kansas. One of the most expensive 
pieces of equipment to be owned by 
the University, and the first to be 
ordered by any school in the country, 
the power plant will occupy a floor 
space 15 by Io feet in size in the 
mechanical-engineering laboratories. 
With the use of this equipment it 
will be possible to simulate almost 
every operating situation common to 
actual steam-electric power plants 
such as those which furnish power for 
cities, factories, and towns all over 
the country. The educational power- 
plant unit is an outgrowth of the 
Navy Destroyer Escort School, con- 
ducted by the General Electric Com- 
pany at Syracuse, N. Y., in which 
several thousand men were taught to 
operate the steam-electric power plant 
of the destroyer escorts in a training 
period limited to four weeks. The 
equipment includes two 20-kilowatt 
steam-turbine generators with neces- 
sary controls, auxiliaries switchboard, 
condenser, and electric load. 
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Pioneers Needed 

NE of the fields in which 

many colleges and universities 

should expand their services 
is that of adult education—the educa- 
tion of those who are making their 
own living and wish to pursue further 
study on a part-time basis. During 
recent decades, a great deal has been 
done along this line by many institu- 
tions through late afternoon and 
evening classes, agriculture and home- 
economics extension work, corre- 
spondence courses, off-campus work- 
shops, refresher courses, and so on. 
More recently, the University of 
Chicago and St. Johns College have 
carried on adult classes in which 
businessmen and others have read 
the great books. But much more 
will be needed during the next few 
decades: institutions already active 
in the field should expand their 
efforts and many more institutions 
should become active. 

There are many reasons for this 
increased demand. In the first place, 
with the growing complexity of civili- 
zation, more training is necessary for 
making a living, for personal satis- 
faction in living, and for effective 
functioning as a citizen. As this 
need increases, we cannot go on 
indefinitely increasing the period of 
full-time schooling with its concom- 
itant postponement of economic 
adulthood. The only way the need 
can be met is through part-time 
education of those who are mature. 

Closely related is a second rea- 
son: the rapidity with which social, 


industrial, economic, and intellectual 
changes are taking place. The world 
is moving faster than ever before. 
Not only agricultural and industrial 
procedures, but scientific concepts 
and political theories rapidly become 
obsolete in an age of the modern 
airplane, the radio, and the atomic 
bomb. No matter how effective the 
general and special education secured 
in high school, trade school, college, 
or professional school be, it will be 
badly out of date within a few years. 
Not only in his trade or profession, 
but also as a citizen, the person who 
does not keep up with new develop- 
ments becomes a “back number.” 
Of course, the continuation of educa- 
tion is not entirely dependent on 
formal schooling. Much can be and 
is done by reading and other informal 
educational procedures. In fact, one 
of the most important services which 
higher institutions can render is to 
prepare and disseminate printed and 
other materials for home reading and 
self study. But for many persons these 
informal procedures need to be sup- 
plemented by more formal activities. 

In the third place, we have become 
increasingly aware of the importance 
of adulthood as a period for highly 
effective learning. Within certain 
broad limits, it is true that youth is 
the best time for study. But it is 
also true that for many types of 
learning, adulthood has advantages 
which outweigh those provided by 
the greater leisure, mental acuity, 
and flexibility of youth. Education 
has been defined as the continuous 
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reconstruction of experience. And 
the adult brings to educational activity 
a much broader and richer experience 
than does the youth. The average 
adult of twenty-five or thirty-five is 
probably much more able to profit 
from the reading of Hamlet or Plato’s 
Republic than is the average high- 
school Senior or college Sophomore. 
The study of the relation of owner- 
ship, management, and labor in a 
capitalistic society is much more 
likely to be meaningful to a person 
with several years of practical engi- 
neering experience than to a Junior 
in an engineering college. Experience 
not only is an excellent teacher but it 
furnishes a necessary basis for the 
work of the more formal teachers. 
Adult education is necessary if 
the school or college is to move 
forward effectively in the education 
of youth. If institutions are to be as 
effective as they should be in dealing 
with young people, they will have to 
break with tradition at many points: 
they must broaden their services, 
develop new types of courses, and 
use new materials and_ techniques. 
But, in a democratic society, institu- 
tions cannot go much beyond what 
their constituencies want. If they 
are to have freedom to educate young 
people as they ought, they must edu- 
cate their adult constituencies in ways 
that will make this possible. 
Fortunately, developments in recent 
years have not only increased 
the need for adult education but 
have made its further development 
highly practicable. Experience with 
forums, extension groups, correspond- 
ence courses, and so on has provided 
an invaluable fund of knowledge 
about needs and procedures. The 
radio, the motion picture, and the 
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recording have been perfected and 
their effectiveness as educational in- 
struments demonstrated. Television, 
apparently, 1 is not very far off. Above 
all, there is greatly increased interest 
in, and desire for, adult education. 

Adult education, then, clearly is 
going to increase in importance. The 
old idea of life as comprising a period 
of full-time schooling followed by a 
period of full-time productive work is 
becoming increasingly anachronistic. 
The job of adult education will, no 
doubt, be carried on by many different 
agencies; much of it should be done 
by colleges and universities. 

Here is a frontier that, far from 
being closed, is just opening up on a 
large scale. Effective functioning on a 
frontier calls for pioneers; many have 
appeared but many more are needed. 


R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


Being a married veteran of the present 
war I have found myself tremendously 
interested in my wife’s attitude about 
my attending college under the G.I. Bill. 
No one can dispute the fact that college 
is definitely an experience for the veteran. 
Let no one underestimate the statement 
that it is also an experience for his wife. 

When the rectangular green checks of 
the United States Treasury begin to 
arrive, they find that $75 a month is not 
much money now to provide a livelihood 
for two people, love or no love. Since 
the veteran will attend college on an 
accelerated program, he will receive a 
yearly stipend in cash of $900. When 
consideration is given to the cost of 
tuition, books, and so on, the total 
contribution made by the Government 
easily exceeds $1,500 a year. It would 
be a long and difficult task for the 
married veteran to save this amount of 
money, if he were doing it on his own. 
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The veteran will want to secure a part- 
time job to contribute to the support of 
his household. His attitude is com- 
mendable; in theory it is excellent, but in 
practice it is quite a different matter, 
because, for the veteran who has been 
overseas and in combat, the habit of 
study will be elusive and, for a time at 
least, most difficult. The veteran is at 
college for two reasons which are insep- 
arable from one another: he desires an 
education in the field he feels most 
qualified for, and his wife wants him to 
have that education because she believes 
in him and in his ambitions. 

Although this subject might be dealt 
with exhaustively, I shall not attempt to 
go beyond basic attitudes. First, milady 
will be confronted with the budget. She 
will discover that, if the budget is really 
to be a success, she will have to go to work. 
Belief must be her constant watchword: 
belief in her husband’s ability, belief in 
his education as an important issue in 
their lives, a firm and a lasting con- 
viction that his attending college today 
is the best thing for him now and the 
best provision for their future. 

{n many cases, and I shall give only 
one illustration, the returned veteran 
himself wants to go to college. Also, he 
thinks of the financial circumstances in 
which his attendance at college would 
place his family. He is reluctant to tell 
his wife his desire for higher education. 
This is where the wife must enter, where 
she must be firm, sympathetic, and 
diplomatic. She must convince him that 
college is a must, that few things one 
wants badly come easily or cheaply. 
I wanted very much to go to college, but 
I held back for two reasons. One was 
my age—twenty-five years. I did not 
want to go to school with a “bunch of 
kids.” The other reason was financial. 
My wife, sensing both reasons, began 
applying her knowledge of psychology. 
Almost without knowing quite how it 
all came about, I was attending classes, I 
was studying, I was at college. 
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Now that I am drawing close to the 
end of my first semester in college, | 
should like to say a few words about my 
attitude. I had been worried about 
attending classes with a “bunch of kids.” 
I have discovered that I adjusted easily 
to much of their philosophy of college 
life without relinquishing my own. My 
first weeks terrified me. I felt like an 
old, decrepit man, but not for long; 
and now I am very proud of my pleasant 
associations with my fellow students. 

There have been moments of trepida- 
tion when I have thought of the sacrifices 
my wife is making. My program at 
college is my education. However, we 
have never considered it in any other 
way except as our education. I have the 
comforting knowledge that my wife and I 
understand each other and make a point 
of facing every issue together as it arises. 

I am fortunate: my wife, who is a 
registered nurse, has a great deal of 
affection for her profession and enjoys 
her work. Her monthly income is sub- 
stantially greater than mine. Granting 
I am sensitive in matters relating to the 
support of my wife, I would be foolish 
indeed if I did not realize, and acknowl- 
edge to myself, the fact that in reality it is 
she who is putting me through college. 

It is comforting for me to know that 
she is interested in my college and 
maintains an attitude of belonging to it. 
I fully appreciate my wife’s intelligent 
and sympathetic interest in my studies. 
I always appreciate her willingness to 
help me with any of my outside work. 

Perhaps my greatest inspiration from 
her is her constant belief that I will 
succeed in my chosen field which is 
teaching. Her attitude has always been 
one full of enthusiasm and helpfulness. 
I am grateful for the chance to go to 
college and grateful for a wife who 
shares this opportunity with me in such 
a splendid spirit of comradeship and 
understanding. 

Harry E. Hanners, JR., 
Keene Teachers College 
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Refreshing and Thought-Provoking 


Tue GerMAN Tatks Back, by Heinrich 
Hauser. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1945. xxili+21§5 pp. $2.50. 
This highly inspiring book has two 

annoying features: a “Notice to the 

Reader”’ in which the publishers apologize 

(most superfluously) for its publication; 

an “Introduction” and footnotes by an 

expert commissioned to administer pro- 
phylactic antidotes, as it were, against 

a potentional poisoning of the American 

mind with unorthodox ideas. Why not 

let the public have its modicum of truth, 
however disturbing, without such infan- 
tile sugar-coating? 

This reviewer tes further been annoyed 
by finding, in that “Notice to the 
Reader,” that Mr. Hauser’s writing is 
branded as “often impudent.” Apart 
from the fact that I cannot find a trace 
of “impudence” in the book, the very 
term involves a condescending attitude 
which, revolting as it is in itself, is even 
more so as here it is being assumed by an 
otherwise respectable firm of publishers 
toward one of their own authors whom, 
in the same breath, they credit with 
“describing something that may well 
be of life-and-death importance to the 
American people”’ (page vii). 

I have recently visited my homeland, 
Germany, and I wish to assure the 
reader that Mr. Hauser does speak for a 
very substantial group of present-day 
Germans. The most important state- 
ment he makes is his prediction that, for 
reasons both economical and spiritual, 
Germany, not only the Russian-occupied 
zone but eventually also the Western 
part, will by necessity sign up with Com- 
munist Russia. Western democracy has no 
chance, Mr. Hauser quite logically reasons, 
for how can a people be disfranchised and at 
the same time be converted to an ideology 
that opposes disfranchisement? 


. unless a political ideology is native-born, 


fervent, and popular in character, as were 
both the French and the American revolutions, 
people can be convinced that one form of 
government is better than the other only by 
being shown that they will be better off under 
the new form than they were under the old 


(page 83). 

Has not Nazism been a prep school for 
Communism? Can the overstuffed sardine 
tin of rump-Germany [that is, the Western 
region, A.C.M.] be anything else but a high 
school for Communism, run with extra- 
ordinary efficiency by the Allies? (page 114). 
Once the German and the Russian standards 
ot living have been equalized, with the average 
German perhaps even a little worse off than 
the average Russian, then there will no longer 
be any reason for the Germans to keep 
themselves detached from Communism. They 
can only gain by embracing it (page 118). 


No doubt the chapter most irritating 

to the American mind is the excellent 
criticism of American democracy, entitled 
“With Apologies to Thomas Jefferson.” 
I quote: 
. . . look what has happened to America: 
She has created for herself a fair likeness of 
Old V’orld conditions in her big cities and her 
factory districts. Simultaneously she has 
inevitably bred and fostered that human type 
which Jefferson with courageous bluntness 
could still call the canaille, but which to 
modern politicians is an idol, eulogized as 
“the people.” But this is a misnomer, 
because “the people,” in Jefferson’s sense, is 
the aggregate of the responsible citizens; 
whereas the human type that thrives wherever 
city conditions prevail is of a lower order, lack- 
ing independence, lacking the essential quali- 
fications for self-government. What makes it 
even worse for the United States is that 
modern technology transforms farms into 
factories. As a result, the mass-man is now 
being bred not only under city conditions but 
also on the land (page 168 ff.). 


Maybe this is one of the passages 
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that sound “impudent” to supersensitive 
ears; to me it sounds deplorably true. 
The inferences which Mr. _ mee draws 
from this statement of facts again are 
perfectly logical although far from com- 
plimentary to our civilization. This 
chapter should be made compulsory 
reading for every intelligent American. 

In his concluding chapter, “ Death and 
Resurrection,” Mr. Hauser proposes a 
very sound plan for the conversion of 
Germany into a predominantly agricul- 
tural country. I quote: 

. the idea has deep and fertile roots in 
Germany. Carefully worked out and skill- 
fully presented, it could swing Germany out 
of the rut of nihilist despair, turn her energies 
toward constructive effort, and offer an 
alternative to the powerful ideological forces 
that magnetize the German people from 
the East. 

Let there be no illusion. If the momentous 
transition from an industrial society to an 
agricultural society can be made to succeed, it 
will be because the idea is German and not 
because it has been imposed by Anglo- 
American will. If German interests and 
Anglo-American interests coincide in this 
matter, no more secure and stable basis for 
co-operation need be sought (page 209). 


This refreshing and thought-provoking 
book cannot find enough readers among 
those who take a vital interest in their 
country’s future, which, in these days, is 
so fatefully entwined with the future of 
the German people whom we _ have 
grandiloquently promised to “‘re-educate.”” 
Why not first try it at home? 

Aucust C. Maur 
Ohio State University 


A Preview 
EpucaTIon FoR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH. 

Washington, D. C.: Educational Poli- 

cies Commission of the National Edu- 

cation Association, 1944. ix+42I pp. 
$1.00. 

Education for All American Youth is 
supposedly written five years after the 
cessation of hostilities. The story opens 
with a description of what may be the 
history of public education if, through 
negligence, the people refuse to provide 
an adequate local system of schools, and 
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if an overbearing federal government 
usurps control and direction. The story 
closes with an account of what may be the 
history of public education if the people 
maintain schools which do serve national, 
community, and individual needs. This 
latest major achievement of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission is concerned 
primarily with a portrayal of the Farm- 
ville Community School and the schools 
of American City, located in the fictitious 
state of Columbia. 

Service is the keynote of the programs 
in these hypothetical schools. They are 
closely identified with the economic and 
social life of their communities. Their 
students learn, as far as possible, from 
actual situations. The community is a 
laboratory in which the school functions 
as an important and dynamic force. 
There is no chasm between the learning 
experiences of the school and adult living. 
The transition is easy and natural. 

Much greater attention than he now 
receives is given in these schools to the 
individual. He is not treated as just 
another member of a class. His health 
and general physical well-being are the 
objects of important school activities. 
The student is given many opportunities 
to test himself in vocational interests. 
Guidance is a primary obligation of all 
teachers; special co-ordinators are con- 
cerned with broad general policies and 
provide technical assistance to teachers. 

The postwar schools serve all. The 
needs of those who continue their educa- 
tion in college are not overlooked, nor 
are the needs of those at the other end of 
the intellectual scale ignored. Needy 
young persons are given work and scholar- 
ships so that they may remain in school as 
long as they can profit from its instruction. 

The Farmville Community School dis- 
trict covers an area of 200 square miles 
and has a population of 6,000 people. It 
is formed by the reorganization of several 
smaller districts. Only after reorganiza- 
tion were there sufficient local financial 
strength and a large enough group of 
students to provide the necessary services 
to meet the needs of all youth. Even so, 
many students are sent to American City 
for special training .that cannot be 
economically provided in Farmville. An 
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important feature of American City is 
the Community Institute where adequate 
vocational training is provided in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades, for 
adults as well as youth. These grades are 
also found in the rural community but 
are not so wide in the scope of their 
offerings. 

Perhaps the most notable change in 
these postwar schools is in the cur- 
riculum. Larger blocks of the student’s 
time are pre-empted by required general 
areas of experiences. Classes often oper- 
ate continuously for two and three 
periods a day. At times, whole days are 
given to particular enterprises. These 
enterprises include such areas of learning 
as preparation for occupations, educa- 
tion for civic competence, and personal 
development. Opportunity is given for 
subjects required in certain colleges, 
although it is observed that most of the 
colleges have changed their entrance 
requirements. 

Funds to carry on the extended school 

rograms come from federal, state, and 

oe sources. The problem of federal 
domination does not appear because the 
local schools are adequately serving the 
people. The state of Columbia provides 
aid through its state board of education, 
which appoints the superintendent of 
public instruction. This reorganized de- 
partment of education is committed to 
the principle of local control and con- 
tinually co-operates with the schools 
to strengthen their position. 

The three examples of well-organized 
local and state school systems in operation 
are presented with the hope that they will 
serve as helpful guides in planning by lay 
and educational groups. 

Eucene B. E..iotr 
Department of Public Instruction 
Lansing, Michigan 


An Authoritative Book 


MEN UNDER Stress, by Lt. Col. Roy R. 
Grinker and Major J. P. Sptegel. 
Philadelphia: Blakiston Company, 
1945. xli+484 pp. $5.00. 

This volume, one of the best to appear 
in World War II, is the result of the 
practical and highly successful work of 
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two psychiatrists who treated men under 
acute stress of combat: Lt. Col. Grinker, 
psychoanalyst and excellent neurologist, 
and Major Spiegel. They did more than 
merely pass in review, or give immediate 
treatment to, the numerous cases that 
came before them. They concerned them- 
selves with causes; they delved deep 
beneath the surface; and their thera- 
peutic successes place upon their con- 
clusions the stamp of authenticity. 

The men they saw, both in North 
Africa and in the United States, were 
investigated as thoroughly as military 
necessity permitted. Causes of combat 
symptoms are discussed in terms of the 
psychodynamic backgrounds presented, 
the motivation and morale which fur- 
nished the over-all direction finder, and 
the stresses which finally precipitated 
the combat symptoms. The authors’ 
interpretation of the symptoms, while 
adhering to Freudian psychoanalytic 
views, is considerably less technical and 
far more acceptable to the eclectic 
psychiatrist than are the statements of 
the conventional psychoanalyst. Their 
exposition provides an excellent insight 
into the totality of the soldier: the socio- 
psychobiologic unity of his past, present, 
and future. 

The high light of the volume is the 
discussion of narco-synthesis, a previously 
employed technique which was greatly 
improved and most successfully utilized 
by the authors. A sedative is injected 
intravenously (see Life, October 29, 1945, 
page 109), and under its influence the 
patient speaks freely, bringing his re- 
pressed conflicts to the fore and often 
reliving in dramatic reality the acute 
experiences which have precipitated his 
neurosis. This emotional release, in addi- 
tion to subsequent acceptance by the 
patient of the reasons for his symptoms, 
effects a cure. The technique, though 
of proven value, is not a panacea foe 
the neuroses. 

The final chapter, dealing with the 
general social implications of the impact 
of war on peacetime living, should be read 
by every educator. 

S. H. Krarnes, Major M.C. 
Chief Consultation Service 
Camp Claiborne, Louisiana 
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A Picture in Grays and Browns 


Tue ResirtH or Liperat Epucartion, 
by Fred B. Millett. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1945. 
ix +179 pp. $2.00. 

In 1942 the Rockefeller Foundation 
asked Professor Fred B. Millett of 
Wesleyan University to visit those col- 
leges and universities of the country 
in which the most significant attempts 
were being made to improve teaching in 
the humanities, and to report his findings 
and reflections. Mr. Millett spent eight 
months on his pilgrimage. This book is 
the result. 

He thinks that the position of the 
humanities has been lately going from 
bad to worse. They are being squeezed 
out of the curriculum by invading hordes 
of less important courses, by the rising 
demand for vocational training, by the 
utilitarian pressures of American life, 


and by one great tragic blunder in 
teaching. The blunder consists in deal- 
ing with the humanities by the scientific 


and historical method, which reduces 
what should be full of life and meaning 
to so much cactus. “The humanist 
must do all in his power to destroy the 
incubus of the old-line graduate school— 
the major source of illiberalism in liberal 
studies” (page 143). A work of art or of 
literature is not primarily a historical 
event to be explained by causes, or some- 
thing like an arachnid to be dissected 
scientifically, but “‘an enduring and 
always accessible expression of experi- 
ences that are of value to persons of 
any epoch” (page 139). 

Mr. Millett’s picture of the present 
scene is done in grays and browns. 
Where then are we to find that “rebirth 
of liberal education” alleged in the title? 
Mr. Millett finds it in the experiments 
that are being conducted by certain 
forward-looking institutions, notably in 
the replacement at Princeton, Stanford, 
and Chicago of “the cafeteria style” of 
education by a thoroughly integrated 
course in which the humanities are at 
the center, and in: the system of indi- 
vidually directed projects developed by 
Sarah Lawrence and Bennington. “In 
the light of the practice of the experi- 
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mental institutions, the practice of the 
conventional colleges seems anachronistic, 
medieval, and formalistic, and the results, 
educationally, almost meaningless” (page 
80). Oddly enough, no mention is made 
of the significant pioneering done in 
honors teaching by Swarthmore, and St. 
John’s is relegated to a footnote or two. 
When he comes to specific methods in 
the teaching of literature, Mr. Millett’s 
chief enthusiasm is for the “ back-to-the- 
text movement” sponsored by I. A. 
Richards, Edith Rickert, and John Crowe 
Ransom. Unfortunately, not enough is 
said about this method to make its nature 
or its superiority quite clear to those 
outside the field. 

It is plain that Mr. Millett does not 
shrink from committing himself. While 
some of his judgments, like the one we 
have just quoted about the backwardness 
of most colleges, seem to me extreme, 
they are always thoughtful and often 
pointed and arresting. 


If the study of ancient languages is dying 
out, it is the classicists that have killed the 
study (page 112). 

The history of psychology—and, I am 
inclined to say, its decline and fall—might 
be traced from its separation from philosophy, 


through its flirtation with the social sciences, 
to its alliance with biology (page 174). 


Mr. Millett is even ready to ride out the 
storm entailed by any attempt to rank 
the humanities in the order of their 
present effectiveness. 

I am moved by such experience and 
observation as have been mine to hold that 
a descending scale measuring mental vigor, 
breadth of intellectual interests, and freedom 
from departmental narrowness would reveal 
the following order: history, philosophy, fine 
arts and music, English, and the modern 
languages (page 112). 


It is easy to dissent from these ven- 
tures in personal judgment. But it 
would be a mistake to let ourselves be 
diverted by them from Mr. Millett’s 
main contentions. These are that the 
humanities are the central citadel cf the 
values of the human spirit, that interes: 
in them has in recent decades been 
dangerously dispersed, and that liberal 
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education will not be what it should be 
until their central position is recognized 
and restored. In all these contentions 
I think Mr. Millett is right. 
BranD BLANSHARD 
Yale University 


For a Wide Audience 


Foop ror THE WorLD, edited by Theodore 


W. Schultz. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. xiv+353 pp. 
$3.75. 


This is a compilation of the papers 
presented at The Twentieth Institute of 
the Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundation. Discussions of participants 
also are included. Contributing authors 
are experts in the fields of population, 
nutrition, agricultural economics, food 
supplies, and international relations. 

The subject-matter falls into six groups: 
The Food Movement, Population, Nutri- 
tion, Food Supplies, International Rela- 
tions, and Consequences and Policy. Each 
section might well constitute subject- 
matter material for the student and 
teacher interested in that field, but 
throughout there is a certain amount of 
cohesion, with nutrition and its applica- 
tion in developing international relations 
a major point of focus. 

Of striking significance is the section on 
population which emphasizes the two- 
dimensional growth of population in 
terms of quality and quantity. FEsti- 
mating that the world population will 
reach a minimum of three billion by the 
year 2000, it is pointed out that 
food production will have to increase much 
more rapidly than population, and equally 
swift developments must occur in the fields 
of industrial production, education, public 
health, and government. For it is only when 
rising levels of living, improved health, 
increasing education, and rising hope for the 
future give new value and dignity to the 
individual life that old customs break and 
fertility comes under control. Without such 
control the growth of the world’s population is 
limited only by its carrying capacity. In the 
long run it remains true that the control of 
mortality without the control of fertility is 
‘mpossible (page 57). 

The historical development of the 
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international food movement, starting 
with the League of Nations and culmi- 
nating in the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and the problems to be 
faced and met by the F.A.O. furnish 
much of the background material for the 
subject-matter of this book. Many pos- 
sible solutions involving national and 
international policies are offered, none of 
which in itself seems adequate. The 
impression is left that F.A.O., properly 
supported and staffed, can exert great 
influence in molding policies concerning 
food and agriculture. 

This is a book for the teacher, the stu- 
dent, the nutritionist, the public-health 
worker, the politician, and lay groups 
interested in international! relations. 

W. E. Krauss 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


Gathered from Colleges 


RELIGION In HIGHER EpucaTION AMONG 
Necroes, by Richard I. McKinney. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. xvi+165 pp. 
(Yale Studies in Religious Education, 
XVIII) $3.00. 


Mr. McKinney, the author of this 
treatise, gives an account of the function 
and place of religion in the beginning and 
development of the Negro alte, nter- 
esting and significant parallels are dis- 
cussed regarding the founding of the 
earliest colleges in the nation and the 
founding of the Negro colleges. In each 
case the writer points out that the 
emphasis was placed on the training of 
ministers and religious teachers. 

In his approach to the study of 
Religion in Higher Education, Mr. McKin- 
ney places stress upon the interpretation 
of the historical development as a basic 
method for the understanding of the 
growth and development of religious 
education and religious activity in the 
Negro college. Through this approach, 
valuable background material is furnished 
the reader. 

The writer shows how the historical 
background reflects the influence of the 
religious forces and the social and 
psychological factors of the American 
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race problem, and how the entire scheme 
of the objectives of the college is affected 
by these factors and by the kind of 
society in which the students live and 
into which they must go after leaving 
college. With emphasis on this point of 
view, the American race problem and 
religious education are discussed with 
reference to the concepts of class and caste. 

Through the study of questions relative 
to social changes and religious education 
in the Negro colleges, the writer formu- 
lates the hypothesis: 

The religious policies, objectives, curricula, 
programs, and activities of the colleges for 
Negroes, vitally affected by current intel- 
lectual and social trends, are of strategic 
importance in the realization of the total and 
ultimate objectives of these institutions, so 
that an understanding of the present sig- 
nificance and function of religion in higher edu- 
cation among Negroes must be had (page x). 

This hypothesis is tested by the study 
of data collected personally by the writer 
from sixteen Class “A” Negro colleges, 
representing church-related, private, and 
public types of control. Through the 
questionnaire method, additional informa- 
tion was obtained from thirty-four other 
colleges. The analysis and interpretation 
of the data is reflected in the writer’s 
discussion regarding religious activities, 
the function of religious education, and 
the attitudes of administrators, teachers, 
and students toward religious education. 
The study concludes with “Findings and 
Recommendations” that should be of 
value to persons interested in programs 
of higher education among Negroes. 

F. D. Patrerson 
Tuskegee Institute 


Literacy and Literature 
M. S. SHOCKLEY 
[Continued from page 118] 

It has come to be regarded almost 
as an open scandal, especially in the 
minds of younger and more progres- 
sive scholars and teachers, that Eng- 
lish departments in American colleges 
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and universities have traditionally 
neglected the literature of their own 
country in favor of the literature of 
England. Ugly terms such as “aca- 
demic betrayal” and “scholarly trea- 
son” have been used to describe the 
situation. Certainly there now exists 
within the framework of the old 
curriculum an obviously dispropor- 
tionate emphasis upon foreign liter- 
atures and foreign cultures. One of 
the most important reforms in the 
teaching of literature in America is 
now beginning to make itself apparent 
in a shifting of emphasis toward the 
study of American literature, the 
interpretation through literature of 
the cultural heritage of the American 
people, the artistic expression in 
literature of the ideals of American 
democracy. 

On the whole, these trends seem to 
be wholesome, desirable, the result of 
sound and searching thought by our 
best academic minds. They indicate 
a strong and healthy future for those 
English departments and those insti- 
tutions which recognize them and 
which are able to adapt themselves 
to changing conditions and greater 
demands. As for us, we are coming 
out of the wilderness. It is, I believe, 
important that in our postwar plan- 
ning we seek not to return to a 
position which was crumbling when 
we left it, but rather to create a 
larger, richer field for teaching and 
scholarship in literacy and literature. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 3] 


The State University 
ARTHUR S. KLEIN 
[Continued from page 124] 


values if we fail to provide for an 
expanded and ever more vital pro- 
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gram of public higher education will 
be appalling. The way will be opened 
for the gangsters and termites of 
society who are constantly seeking to 
satisfy their own greedy appetites at 
the expense of our institutions and 
our way of life. The state university 
is more than just another type of 
higher institution. It is more than an 
expression of our belief in the values 
of education. It is more than a sym- 
bol of our faith in the capacities of 
the common man. The state uni- 
versity is the architect and builder of 
our future. [Vol. XVI, No. 3] 


Education in Retrospect 
and Prospect 


W. B. BOYD 
[Continued from page 148) 


students of all ages have been encouraged 
to follow their highly efficient noses into 
snap courses and vocational courses; into 
courses that came in the afternoon and 
thus permitted long morning naps; or 
into courses that came in the morning 
and left the afternoon completely free 
for play. 

Faculties, and particularly depart- 
ments, without any direction by com- 
petent educational dieticians, have been 
stimulated to multiply dishes on the 
steam table of the educational cafeteria. 
No wonder the helpless victims suffered 
all manner of educational dyspepsia. 

Catastrophe lies ahead unless Amer- 
ican education returns to essentials—to 
the disciplined education of our students. 
The orderly, well-taught mind is the 
major objective of education. Why be 
so foolish as to seek it through an undis- 
ciplined curriculum ?% 

In most of what I read about the 
postwar world, there is nothing that 


*“Should Progressive Education Be Abolished?” 
Coronet, XVI (July, 1944), p- 179- 
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touches on the development of a 
broader intellectual life, but only the 
prophecy of an almost exclusively 
material advancement—more gadgets, 
swifter automobiles, better homes, 
more food, more leisure for amuse- 
ment. Many of these things are to be 
desired, but they represent only one 
aspect of living. If our appetites and 
passions are to be the guides to 
existence, what use is there for 
colleges and universities? 

Of one thing we may be sure: 
Science has added to our comfort, but 
it has not saved us from ourselves. 

Man’s control over the forces of inan- 
imate nature has been increasing with 
incredible speed; but man has acquired 
little if any increased control over the 
forces of his own nature. In the lab- 
oratories of the world new instruments 
of war—like the “atomic bomb”—are 
being perfected; instruments which will 
make the largest blockbuster of the 
present day seem a child’s toy. If man 
cannot increase his control over the 
envy, hatred, malice and cruelty that 
well up within his own nature, he will 
use his increasing control over the forces 
of inanimate nature to destroy the major 
portion of the human race and all the 
fairest creations of civilization.‘ 

It is the responsibility of the 
church, the home, and the school to 
see that this does not happen. We 
live in a constantly changing, and yet 
unchanging, world. No matter what 
the scientists discover, the old com- 
mandments stand. It will always be 
true that “‘whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” It will be 
forever true that men “do not gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from 
thistles,” and I think it will be true, 


4Mr. Boyd is unable to identify the author of 
this quotation. It was quoted in a letter to him by 


a friend who has forgotten where he found it. 
J. H. M. 
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as Theodore M. Greene, professor of 
philosophy at Princeton said, in 
speaking of the postwar world, that 


. we can be quite sure that in all basic 
respects the world after the war will nor 
be a radically difterent world,—certainly 
not a “brave new world” in any utopian 
sense. It will be in large measure the 
same old world of pre-war days, bedev- 
illed by international rivalries, social 
conflict, and individual blindness and 
greed. To believe that the war will be 
followed by a really just and durable 
peace is sheer utopianism. The most we 
can possibly hope for is a somewhat more 
just and more enduring peace than the 
one that succeeded the last war. To 
believe that victory will automatically 
establish democracy throughout the 
world, or even ensure its continuing 
vitality in this country, is equally 
utopian. Democracy is a political process 
and a social experiment which can suc- 
ceed only in proportion as the society 
which undertakes it is composed of 
mature, informed, and responsible cit- 
izens. To believe, finally, that Christian- 
ity is bound to spread or even to become 
more firmly established in the hearts 
and minds of professing Christians is also 
utopian. Christianity will be accepted 
by other peoples and will express itself 
in vital Christian living in Christian 
lands only as the result of Christian edu- 
cation and the whole-hearted dedication 
of professing Christians to a living God. 
These are not new truths or newly dis- 
covered truths. They reflect the contin- 
uing characteristics, good and bad, of 
human nature and of the universe of 
which we are a part. The war has not 
changed these basic facts, and the cessa- 
tion of hostilities will not affect them. 
Neither war nor peace enables us to 
escape from ourselves or from the basic 
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laws—economic, social and_ spiritual— 
which control human life and destiny. 
Crooked thinking and sentimental. 
ism have done more harm to our 
world than the deliberate acts of evil 
men. If we do not face the facts of 
the present situation, we shall lose 
everything that we have gained 
through blood and tears. Liberal-arts 
colleges are going to have to fight for 
their lives. Many of them will be 
tempted to, and some will, sell their 
priceless birthright for a mess of 
vocational pottage. [Vol. XVII, No. 3] 


Turn About Is Fair Play! 
NOLAN FOWLER 
[Continued from page 135) 


entirely possible, and in many cases 
it is true, that an instructor would 
rate high in one class but low in 
another, a situation of which he 
may not be clearly cognizant that 
would be brought forcibly to his 
attention by a rating. We also intend 
to devise some workable method of 
segregating the ratings according to 
the classification of the student. It is 
felt, for instance, that a Senior should 
be able to do a much better job of 
rating than a Freshman. Finally, we 
hope to extend the rating of the fac- 
ulty to some of the alumni who have 
been away from school for a period 
of time and whose perspective is 
broader than that of the average 
undergraduate. [Vol. XVII, No. 3] 


5Quotation from an address given by Mr. 
Greene at the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Board of Higher Education of the Disciples of 
Christ held at Indianapolis on April 17, 1944. 


